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Having in our last introduced the reader to Coinneach, or Kenneth, the 
first of the line of Mackenneth, it seems a pity to controvert and reject 
the elaborate system by which the origin of the Clan has been traced 
back through Ireland and Wales to a Norman and Florentine source— 
illustrious and flattering as this origin is to the successors of Kenneth, who, 
like most of the Highland Clans, since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, exhibit an unpatriotic preference for alien progenitors. Writing 
of the Clans who claim this foreign origin, Skene says :—“ As the identity 
of the false aspect which the true tradition assumes in all of these cases 
implies that the case was the same in all, we may assume that wherever 
these two circumstances are to be found combined, of a Clan claiming a 
foreign origin, and asserting a marriage with the heiress of a Highland 
family, whose estates they possessed and whose followers they led, they 
must invariably have been the oldest cadet of that family, who by usurpa- 
tion or otherwise had become de facto chief of the Clan, and who covered 
their defect by right of blood by denying their descent from the Clan, and 
asserting that the founder had married the heiress of its chief.” He then 
oes on to maintain that the general deductionfrom all our MS. genealogies 
is, that the Clans were divided into several great tribes descended from a 
common ancestor, while he draws a marked distinction between the 
different tribes which, by indications traceable in each, can be 
indentified with the Earldoms or Maormorships into which the North of 
Scotland was anciently divided. By the aid of the old genealogies he 
divides the Clans into five different tribes as follows:—(1) The 
Descendants of Conn of the Hundred Battles, (2) Descendants of Ferchar 
Fata Mac Feradaig, (3) Descendants of Cormaig Mac Oirbertaig, (4) 
Descendants of Fergus Leith Dearg, and (5) Descendants of Krycul. 
Under the third heading he includes the Old Earls of Ross, the Mac- 

kenzies, the Mathiesons, and several others. 
There is now no doubt that the Earls of Ross were descended from 
the ancient Maormors of that district ; and the same authority informs 
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us that the district of Ross is very often mentioned in the Norse 
Sagas along with the other districts which were governed by Maormors 
or Iarls ; that it was only on the downfall of those of Moray that the 
Chiefs of Ross appear prominent in historical records, the Maormors of 
Moray being in such close proximity, and so great in power and influ- 
ence that the less powerful Maormor of Ross was in a subordinate 
position, and his name was in consequence seldom or never associated 
with any of the great events in Highland history. It was only after 
the downfall of those local potentates that the chiefs appear under 
the appellation of Comites or Earls. That they were, however, the 
descendants of the ancient Maormors there can be little doubt, and the 
natural presumption is in this instance strengthened by the fact that the 
oldest authorities concur in asserting that the Gaelic name of the Earls of 
Ross was O’Beolan, or the descendants of Beolan; “and we actually 
find,” says Skene, “ from the oldest Norse Saga connected with Scotland 
that a powerful chief in the North of Scotland, named Beolan, married 
the daughter of Ganga Rolfe, or Rollo, the celebrated pirate, who became 
afterwards the celebrated Earl of Normandy.” From this account it 
appears that the ancestor of the Earls of Ross was Chief of Kintail 
in the beginning of the tenth century. 

The first known Earl of Ross is Malcolm, to whom a precept was 
directed from Malcolm IV., desiring him to protect and defend the Monks 
of Dunfermline in their lawful privileges and possessions. This document 
is not dated, but from the names of the witnesses it must have 
been granted before 1162. The next Earl of Ross whom we find 
recorded in history is Ferchard, or Ferchair Mac an t-Sagairt, Son of 
the priest, who seems to have risen rapidly to power on the ruins of the 
once powerful Earl of Moray; Kenneth MacHeth, who was the last of 
his line. 

Skene is of opinion that this Mac an t-Sagairt (from his being called 
“the son of the priest”) was not the son of the former Earl, but was of a 
new line that came into possession on the extinction of the older family. 
“ Of what family this Earl was, history does not say, but that omission 
may in some degree be supplied by the assistance of the MS. of 1450.” * 





* To this ancient document, which is the oldest Gaelic genealogical account on 
record, and which is given in the original, with a literal English translation, in the 
Transactions of the Iona Club, Mr Skene adds the following note :—‘‘ From the peculiar 
condition of society among the Highlanders the investigation of family history beeomes an 
important instrument in ascertaining and illustrating the leading facts of their origin 

history. The attention of the Club will, consequently, be in a considerable degree 
directed to this object, and it is proposed to include in the Collectanea a series of 
genealogies of Highland Clans which are still to be found ia ancient MSS. In the 
resent number the series commences with the contents of the most ancient MS, now 
nown to exist. It was discovered accidentally in the Advocates’ Library last year, and 
consists of eight hment leaves, the last of which is covered with genealogies, written 
in the old Irish character, but so ae faded with time as to be read with difficulty, and 
in many instances to be altogether illegible. Of the authenticity of the MS, there can 
be no doubt, and a strict comparison of all the genealogies contained in it has satisfied 
the editor of its general accuracy. The same careful examination shows that it must 
have been written about the year 1450, and this conclusion, with respect to its date, was 
afterwards corroborated by the discovering the date 1467 written upon one of the leaves, 
The author of the MS. aquenee to have been a person of the name of Maclachlan, as the 
genealogy of the Clanlachlan is given with much greater minuteness than any of the 
other Clans, and the various intermarriages of that Clan alone are given, From this it 
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It is well known that the surname of Ross has always been rendered in 
Gaelic Clan Anrias, or Clan Gilleanrias, and the Rosses appear under 
the form of these appellations in all the early Acts of Parliament. There 
is also an unvarying tradition in the Highlands that on the death of 
William, the last Earl of Ross of this family, a certain Paul MacTire was 
for some time chief of the Clan, and this tradition is corroborated by the 
fact that there is a charter by the same William, Farl of Ross, in favour of 
this very Paul MacTire, in which he styles him his cousin, There 
appears, however, among the numerous Clans contained in the MS. of 
1450, one termed Clan Gilleanrias, which commences with Paul MacTire, 
so thaf there can be little doubt of that Clan being the same as that of the 
Rosses, and in this MS. of 1450 they are traced upwards in a direct line 
to a certain “Gilleon na h’ Airde,” or Colin of the Aird, who 
lived in the tenth century, and who was, as we shall see in the sequel, 
also the remote progenitor of the Mackenzies. In this ancient Gaelic 
genealogy occurs the name of Gilleanrias, exactly contemporary with the 
generation preceding that of Ferchad, Earl of Ross. 


The name Gilleanrias is the Gaelic for “ servant of Andrew,” or of St 
Andrew, and this would indicate that he was a priest. When we con- 
sider that the dates exactly correspond, and that the Earls of Ross were, 
as we have seen, an offshoot of the Clan Anrias—must indeed have 
descended from Anrias—and that among the Earls who besieged Malcolm 
IV. in Perth in the year 1160 is to be found the name of Gilleanrias, it 
appears to us beyond question that Ferchard Mac an t-Sagairt (the son 
of the priest) was the son of Gilleanrias, the founder of Clan Anrias, and 
that consequently he succeeded to the Earldom of Ross on the failure of 
the former family. Ferchard Mac an t-Sagairt rendered great assistance 
to Alexander II. in his conquest of Argyll in 1222, leading most of the 
western tribes to support their King, and as a reward for his services he 
received from that monarch a grant of North Argyll, a district known 
to be that which is now called Wester Ross. In an old manuscript in 
our possession, and in which the writer supports the Irish origin of the 
Clan, we find the following :—“ It cannot be disputed that the Earl of 
Ross was the lord paramount under Alexander I1., by whom Farquhard 
Mae an t-Sagairt was recognised in the hereditary dignity of his pre- 
decessors, and who, by another tradition, was a real progenitor of the noble 
family of Kintail.” 


We quote the following from “ Gordon’s History of the Earldom of 
Sutherland,” p. 36 :—“ From the second son of the Earl of Ross the 
lairds of Balnagown are descended, and had by inheritance the lands of 





seems probable that it once formed a part of the well-known Kilbride collection, which 
was long preserved by the family of MacLachlan of Kilbride. . . . . Of very 
important effects which this MS. must produce upon the question of the origin of the 
Highland Clans, it will be sufficient to state that it seems to establish these three 
remarkable facts—1st, The existence at a very early period of a tradition in the Highlands 
of the common origin of all the Highland Clans ; 2d, The comparatively late invention 
of many of the traditionary origins of the different Clans at present believed; and 
8d, The mutual relationship of various Clans which have hitherto been supposed to be 
altogether unconnected.” In another note, the editor informs us that he ‘has been 
enabled by means of a chemical process to restore the writing which was so much decayed 
as to be in many parts illegible,” and has now been able to give the MS. im fall, 
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Rariechies and Coulleigh, where you may observe that the Laird of Balna- 
gown’s surname should not be Ross, seeing there was never any Earl of 
Ross of that surname ; but the Earls of Ross were first of the surname of 
Beolan, then they were Leslies, and last of all that Earldom fell by 
inheritance to the Lords of the Isles, who resigned the same unto King 
James the Third’s hands, in the year of God 1477. So I do think that 
the lairds of Balnagown. perceiving the Earls of Ross decayed, and that 
Earldom, fallen into the Lords of the Isles’ hands, they called themselves 
Rosses, thereby to testify their descent from the Earls of Ross. Besides, 
all the Rosses in that province are unto this day called in the Irish 
(Gaelic) language Clan-Leandreis, which race, by their own tradition, is 
sprung from another stock.” From the same authority, p. 46, we find 
that the Earls of Ross were O’Beolans as late as 1333, for Sir Robert 
Gordon informs us, writing of the Battle of Hallidon Hill, that “ in this 
field was Hugh Beolan, Earl of Ross, slain.” 


It seems thus established that the O’Beolans were the ancient 
and original Earls of Ross, and it is quite clear from the MS. of 
1450 that they continued to be represented by the old Rosses of Balna- 
gown down to the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the last 
of that family finding that the entail ended with himself, sold the estate 
to General Ross, brother of Lord Ross of Hawkhead, and who was, 
although of the same name, of quite a different origin. 


It appears equally clear that the Rosses and the Mackenzies had 
@ common origin, descended from the same ancestor—“ Gilleon na h’ 
Airde,” so called from having his seat in the Aird, now the property of 
Lord Lovat. Some maintain that the Macleans and Macraes are 
from the same stock as the Mackenzies, and there appears to be little 
doubt that these tribes had oceupied lands and held strongholds in the 
district of the Aird.* The genealogy of the Macraes is not preserved in the 
MS. of 1450, but reference to the name will be found in the genealogy of 
the Macleans, thus supporting the view of those who maintain that the 
Mackenzies, the Macleans, and the Macraes are descended from the same 
ancestor. It will also be seen by the following extract that Gilleoin, or 
Gilleain, was the common ancestor of the three. 


These genealogies are from the MS. of 1450 :— 


ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, 


Genelach Clann Anrias. 


Pal ic Tire, ic Eogan, ic Muiredaigh, ic 
Poil, ic Gilleanrias, ic Martain, ic Poil, ic 
Cainig, ic Cranin, ic Eogan, ic Cainic, ic 

in, Mc Gilleoin na hairde, ic Eire, ic 
Loirn, ic Fearchar, Mc Cormac, ic Abertaig, 
ic Feradaig. 





SKENE’S TRANSLATION, 


Genealogy of the Clan Andres, 


Paul son of Tire, son of Ewen, son of 
Murdoch, son of Paul, son of Gilleanrias, 
son of Martin, son of Paul, son of Ken- 
neth, son of Crinan, son ef Ewen, son of 
Kenneth, son of Crinan, son of Gilleoin 
of Aird, son of Ere, son of Lora, son of 
Ferchar, son of Cormac, son of Oirbeirt- 
aigh, son of Feradach, 





* They, “‘ as vassals of the Bysets, inhabited the Clunes, Achryvaich, Obriachan, 
Kilfinnand, and Urquhart."— Wardlaw Manuscripts. ; ra! 
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Do Genelach Clann Gilleain. Genealogy of the Macleans. 


Lachlan ic Eon,ic . . . . mc Maelsig, Lachlan sen of John, sonof . .. » 
me Gilleain, me Icrait, ic Suan, ic Neill, son of Maelsig, son of Gilleain, son of 
ic Domlig, i’Ablesanid Sanobi, mc Ruingr, Icrath, son of Suan, son of Neill, son of 
me Sean Dubgall Airlir, mc Fearchair Abr. Domlig, son of Ruingr, son of Old Dou- 


me Feradach, ic . . . . me Neachtain, gall, son of Ferchard, son of Feradach, 
me Colman, mc Buadan, Xe, son of . . . . son of Neachtan, son 
of Colman, son of Buadan, &c, 
Genelach Clann Cainig. The Genealogy of the Clan Kenneth, 
Muiread ic Cainig, mc Eoin, ic Cainig, Murdoch son of Kenneth, son of ay 
ic Aengusa, ic Cristin, ic Agam, mc Gillaeon son of Kenneth, son of Angus, son o' 
Oig, ic Gilleon na haird. Christian, son of Adam, son of Gilleoin 





Og, son of Gilleoin of the Aird, 


It may be considered strange that we should devote so much space to 
the origin of the Clan Andreas, or Rosses, in a history of the Clan Kenneth, 
or Mackenzie ; but on consideration the importance of this will be 
admitted, for in tracing the genealogy of this Clan from the Earls of 
Ross, and from “ Gilleoin nah’ Airde,” this Gilleoin being—as will be 
seen by the above extract from the MS. of 1450—also the ancestor of 
the Mackenzies, we are at the same time establishing the Gaelic descent 
and origin of the Clan Kenneth. 

If it be admitted that the MS. of 1450 is authentic—and this has 
not been seriously disputed by any respectable authority, while we have 
the high authority of Skene and others in support of its authenticity and 
general accuracy—it should now appear doubtful, notwithstanding all the 
laboured and learned attempts made in the past to foist a successful Irish 
b adventurer upon this great Clan as their ancestor, whether, although 
hitherto accepted without much question, this Imsh origin can be 
ultimately maintained and finally accepted by the impartial student of 
history, or by the Clan themselves. 

It is true that we have the reputed charter of the lands of Kintail, 
said to have been granted by King Alexander III. to Colin Fitzgerald, 
and extensively quoted by all writers on the question of the origin 
of the Clan Kenneth, to controvert and dispose of. This, in consequence 
of the great strides made in recent years in independent historical research, 
and the results obtained, is much easier than will at first sight appear. 
Mr Skene unhesitatingly asserts that no trace of any traditions assign- 
ing a foreign origin to any of the Highland Clans can be found in 
any writings prior to the seventeenth century, and it is superfluous to 
state that, had any existed, no one was more likely to discover them 
than this laborious Celtic scholar and eminent antiquarian. The first 
notice we find of such a charter is in the work of Sir George Mackenzie of 
Tarbat, first Earl of Cromarty, on the Clan Mackenzie, written in the 
seventeenth century. All the later genealogists seem to have taken its 
authenticity for granted, and quoted it accordingly. Dr George Mac- 
kenzie accepted and believed in its genuineness, as did also the “ Gentle- 
man of Quality”—the laird of Applecross, who wrote the MS. history of 
the Mackenzies already quoted, in 1669, for he not only copies the charter 
from the Earl of Cromarty, but quotes pages of his MS. verbatim et 
literatim. Skene gives it as his decided opinion that the charter is a forgery, 
and perfectly worthless as evidence in favour of the Fitzgerald origin of 
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the Clan. He is supported in this view by another high authority. The 
editor of the “ Origines Parochiales Scotiz,” pp. 392-3, vol. ii, says: 
‘The lands of Kintail are said to have been granted by King Alexander IIT. 
to Colin, an Irishman of the family of Fitzgerald, for service done at the 
battle of Largs. The charter is not extant, and its genuineness has been 
doubted.” In a footnote he gives the text of the charter in exactly the 
same terms as already given in these pages from another source, and 
which, he says, is from a copy of the seventeenth century, “in the hand- 
writing of the Earl of Cromarty.” “If the charter be genuine,” he con- 
tinues, “it is not of Alexander III., or connected with the battle of 
Largs (1263). Two of the witnesses, Andrew, Bishop of Moray, and 
Henry de Baliol, chamberlain, would correspond with the sixteenth year of 
Alexander IT. The writers of the history of the Mackenzies assert also 
charters of David II. (1360) and of Robert II. (1380) to ‘ Murdo filius 
Kennethi de Kintail,’ but without furnishing any description or means of 
testing their authenticity. No such charters are recorded.” 


Alexander II. began to reign in 1214, so that the charter, according 
to this excellent authority, must have been signed and witnessed in 1230 
—thirty-three years before the battle of Largs was fought, and thirty-sie 
years earlier than the actual date of the charter itself. This, in the 
opinion of all reasonable men, will finally settle the question of the 
genuineness of a charter, which has been the main, indeed the only, 
support of any weight ever adduced in favour of the Irish origin of 
the Clan Mackenzie. We shall, however, quote the same authority still 
further, and show pretty conclusively, not only that at that early period 
no Fitzgerald, nor even a Mackenzie, was the actual proprietor of, althoughno 
doubt even then the latter was a very powerful chief in Kintail. “In 1292 
the Sheriffdom of Skey, erected by King John Baliol, included the lands 
of the Earl of Ros in North Argail, a district which comprehended Kintail 
and several other large parishes in Ros.! Between 1306 and 1329, King 
Robert Bruce confirmed to the Earl of Ross all his lands, including North 
Argyll (Borealis Ergadia).2 In 1342, William Earl of Ross, the son and 
heir of the deceased Hugh Earl of Ross, granted to Reginald, the son of 
Roderic (Ranald Rorisoune, or Mac Ruairidh) of the Isles, the ten davachs 
(or ten pennylands) of Kintail in North Argyle.’ The grant was after- 
wards confirmed by King David IIL.* About the year 1346 Ranald was 
succeeded by his sister Amie, the wife of John of Isla.® Between the 
years 1362 and 1372 William Earl of Ross, the son and heir of the 
deceased Hugh Earl of Ross, exchanged with his brother Hugh of Rosse, 
lord of Fylorth, and his heirs, his lands of all Mrgile, with the Castle of 
Elandonan, for Hugh’s lands in Buchan. In 1463 the lands of Kintail 
were held by Alexander Mackenzie.”? 


Weare thus irresistibly driven to the conclusion that, if this charter be 
genuine, it must have been written when the witnesses whose names are 
upon it were in existence, about thirty years before Colin Fitzgerald 





1, Acta, Parl. Scot., vol. i., p. 91. 
2. Rob, Index, p. 16, No. 7; ister Moraviense, p, 342, 
> oop Pre BD 48, No, 1; ; p. 100; No L 


5 Gregory, Pp. 2, 
9 ~ Charters. 7, Gregory, p. 83, 
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crossed the Irish Channel, and, probably, several years before he was born. 
We have no doubt that the Mackenzies were in Kintail before 1463, 
although this appears to be the first authentic record of them in the 
district ; but we are quite satisfied that they were there only as an im- 
portant branch of the native and Gaelic Earls of Ross, closely related to 
them, and rapidly increasing in numbers, power, and influence. Even 
Dr George Mackenzie, who strongly maintains the Fitzgerald origin of the 
Clan, informs us that the Earl of Ross, in 1296, “sent a messenger to the 
Kintail men to send their young chieftain to him as being his nearest 
kinsman by his marriage with his aunt.” Before, however, beginning the 
general history of the Clan, we shall, in further support of the view here 
adopted, and we venture to assert now pretty well established, place 
Skene’s conclusions before the reader. 


In his “ Highlands of Scotland” (pp. 223-5) he says :—“ The Mac- 
kenzies have long boasted of their descent from the great Norman family 
of Fitzgerald in Ireland, and in support of this origin they produce a 
fragment of the records of Icolmkill, and a charter by Alexander IIL. to 
Colin Fitzgerald, the supposed progenitor of the family, of the lands of 
Kintail. At first sight these documents might appear conclusive, but, 
independently of the somewhat suspicious circumstance, that while these 
papers have been most freely and generally quoted, no one has ever yet seen 
the originals, the fragment of the Icolmkill record merely says that among 
the actors in the battle of Largs, fought in 1262, was ‘ Peregrinus et 
Hibernus nobilis ex familia geraldinorum qui proximo anno ab Hibernia 
pulsus apud regem benigne acceptus hinc usqueincurta permansit et in prae- 
facto proelio strenue pugnavit,’ giving not a hint of his having settled in 
the Highlands, or of his having become the progenitor of any Scottish 
family whatever ; while as to the supposed charter of Alexander IIL, it 
is equally inconclusive, as it merely grants the lands of Kintail to ‘ Colino 
Hiberno,’ the word ‘ Hibernus’ having at the time come into general use 
as denoting the Highlanders, in the same manner as the word ‘ Erse’ 
is now frequently used to express their language : but inconclusive as it 
is, this charter cannot be adinitted at all, as it bears the most palpable 
marks of having been a forgery of a later time, and one by no means happy 
in its execution. 


“ How such a tradition of the origin of the Mackenzies ever could 
have arisen it is difficult to say ; but the fact of their native origin and 
Gaelic descent is completely set at rest by the Manuscript of 1450, which 
has already so often been the means of detecting the falsehood of the foreign 
origins of other Clans. In that MS., the antiquity of which is perhaps as 
great, and its authenticity certainly much greater than. the fragments of 
the Icolmkill records, the Mackenzies are brought from a certain Gilleon 
Og, or Colin the younger, a son of ‘Gilleon na h’ Airde,’ the ancestor of 
the Rosses.” 

The descendants of Gilleon na h’ Airde have already been fully 
identified as the ancestors of the old Earls of Ross, and it therefore 
follows that the Mackenzies, whose descent from the same ancestor is 
also, we submit, incontestably established, must always have formed an 
integral part of the ancient and powerful native Gaelic tribe of Ross, All 
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historical records show that, until the forfeiture of the Lords of the Isles, 
the Mackenzies held their lands from the Earls of Ross, and invariably 
followed their banner in the field. 


The first Chief of the Clan Kenneth who is known with any degree of 
certainty in history is Murdoch, son of Kenneth of Kintail, the “ Murdo 
filius Kennethi de Kintail” already referred to as having obtained a 
charter from David II. as early as the year 1362, and that he lived about 
this time is confirmed by the MS. of 1450 ; for the last two generations 
named in it are found to be “ Muiread ic Cainig,” or Murdoch the son of 
Kenneth, after which it proceeds, as we have already seen—“ Kenneth 
son of John, son of Kenneth, son of Angus, &c. ; whereas the genealogy 
given in all our Peerages and by all our family historians would read— 
“Murdoch son of Kenneth, son of Kenneth, son of Kenneth, son of Colin.” 
The only difference will be found in those names printed in italics. 

In Skene’s genealogy, from the MS. of 1450, we find Angus represent- 
ing Colin Fitzgerald in the other; and John, a very common name 
among the Mackenzies, doing duty for Kenneth in the family genealogy. 
It would certainly appear strange (at any rate it is not of common occurrence) 
to have three Kenneths in immediate succession in the family ; and the 
probabilities are in favour of the Gaelic genealogy, which gives us a John 
between two of the Kenneths ; and as for Colin we think he has been 
already pretty satisfactorily disposed of as having had no connection 
with the family. 

When mere tradition was the only authority to be depended upon, one 
Kenneth, more or less, could make no serious difference to those who, 
from time to time, recited the traditional family genealogy, so, on the 
whole, and considering all the pros and cons, we prefer the written authority, 
which gives a Kenneth and a John alternately, to the mere traditional 
record, which is so lavish with that from which the family name is derived 

_as to supply us with three in immediate succession. 

The craze for a foreign origin, which all the best authorities admit to 
have been almost universal among the Highland genealogists during the 
seventeenth century—which was indeed the creation of that period—and 
with which the Earl of Cromarty, the Laird of Applecross, and Dr George 
Mackenzie have been so strongly saturated, would not affect, in any 
material degree, their records of the general history of the Clan, beyond 
what was necessary to make it fit in with the Irish origin which they 
first brought into being, and stoutly maintained all along ; and we shall, 
therefore, in giving the history of the various chiefs of Clan Kenneth, 
in addition to the information and different views which are founded 
on the results of modern historical research, draw upon a copy of the Laird 
of Applecross’s MS., and others in our possession, in which the above- 
named genealogists and family historians are largely quoted. 

We shall proceed with the History and Genealogies of the Chiefs of 
Kintail and Seaforth in their order, beginning with the first Kenneth, 
he being the one from whom the Clan name is derived ; after which the 
various offshoots, beginning with the oldest cadet, will be treated, in the 
same manner, in their order of seniority. 


Tt may be well to explain, at the outset, how the Clan name came to 
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be pronounced and written as we now have it. Mackenzie was originally 
MacChoinnich, and the second chief of the family would be designated, 
according to the manuscript of 1450, Eoin, or Iain MacChoinnith—John, 
the son of Kenneth. The Gaelic patronymic would, in that form, be un- 
pronouncable to a non-Gaelic speaker, and the nearest that he could get 
to it would be MacCoinni, or MacKenny. In those days the letter “Z” 
possessed no sound or value different from the letter “Y.” Indeed, in 
our own day we find it in many names simply doing duty in place of that 
accommodating letter, for we still find it quiescent in such names as 
Menzies, MacFadzean, and others—pronounced exactly, at anyrate by 
Scotsmen, as if the names were written with the letter “Y.” . The two, being 
of the same value, came to be used indiscriminately in the word Kenny 
or Kenzie ; and the letter “ Z” having, in later times, acquired a different 
and independent value, we now pronounce the name as if it were written 
Mackensie. 
(To be Continued. ) 








A VOICE FROM THE GLENS. 


0 








O! heard ye the wailing ascend from yon valley, 
And float on the wind over mountain and glen ? 

Tis the cry of a homeless and heart-broken people, 
Who ne’er shall return to their country again. 


For forth from their dwelling a tyrant has cast them, 
And, heedless alike of their tears and their prayers, 
He has left them to wander far over the billow, 
Or sink in their struggles ’mid sorrows and cares. 


In yonder dark valley their fathers, for ages, 
Have lived and have died by the chiefs of their clan ; 
They have fought by their side in the wars of their country, 
And loved them as only a Highlander can. 


O! dark was the day when their gallant young chieftain 
Was laid with the bones of his father to rest ; 

But darker and drearer, alas! was the dawning 
Which snatched from the mother his babe at her breast. 


His heritage passed to the hand of the stranger, 
Who came from the south to the land of the brave, 

And forth from their homes and their valleys he drove them 
Far over the ocean to find them a grave. 


Ah ! this is the courteous and liberal Saxon, 
Who ever in times of affliction is near ! 

Yet he drives from the dwellings and graves of their fathers 
The noble and free to make room for his deer ! 


But woe to the land that thus casts from her bosom 
Her bravest and best, in her prosperous hour ; 
The sons of the heroes that fought for her glory 
She’ll seek for in vain when her night sky doth low’r. 


J. A. M. 
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ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY AND MODERN SUPERSTITIONS, 
By tHe Rev. Avex. Macerecor, M.A. 


0 








[ContTINUED. ] 
Amone the various spiritual beings to whom the credulity of mankind 
has given an imaginary existence, the Fairies occupy a prominent place, 
and are specially worthy of notice. The fairy is distinguished by one 
peculiarity, from every other being of a similar order. Other spirits, 
such as dwarfs, brownies, elves, and such like, are represented as deformed 
creatures, whereas the fairy is a beautiful miniature of “the human form 
divine.” It is perfect in face, delightful in figure, and more of angelic 
than human appearance. These points of distinction, with generally a 
dress of bright green, mark the personal individuality of the fairy. The 
origin of the fairy superstition is ascribed to the Celtic race, hence in 
Treland, the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and Wales, the fairies are 
even to this day believed by some to exist. They were usually called “ good 
neighbours,” “ Daoine-sithe,” men of peace, and yet, if offended, they 
became very inveterate in their spite. They readily kidnapped unbaptised 
children, and even adult men and women, particularly young married 
females to become nurses to the fairy children. They lived under ground, 
or in little green hills, where the royal fairies held their courts. In their 
palaces all was beauty and splendour. Their pageants and processions 
were far more magnificent than any that Eastern sovereigns could get up 
or poets devise. They rode upon milk-white steeds. Their dresses were 
brilliant beyond conception, and when they mingled in the dance, their 
music was more sublime by far than mortal lips or hands could ever 
produce. The fairy legends are so numerous and various that space will 
not allow us to enlarge on them, however interesting. From an early 
period every fairy annalist concurred in giving to the king and queen of 
the fairies the name of Oberon and Titania. Titania, though not under 
this name, figures in the tale of Thomas Lermont, commonly called 
Thomas the Rhymer, one of the earliest traditions relative to the fairy 
tribe. Thomas was a distinguished poet and prophet, who lived near 
Melrose, and was proprietor of Erceldoune. The year of his birth is 
uncertain, but he was an old man when Edward I. was carrying on 
war in Scotland. His predictions long excited interest in his native 
country. The following adventure, handed down in the words of an 
ancient ballad, befell this individual on the Eildon hills, in Roxburgh- 
shire :— 
True Thomas lay on Huntly bank, 
A ferlie spied he with his e’e ; 
For there he saw a ladye bright 
Come riding down by Eildon tree. 
Her shirt was o’ the grass-green silk, 
Her mantle o’ the velvet fyne ; 


At ilka telt o’ her horse’s mane 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine, 


The saddle of this visionary beauty’s steed was of ivory, inlaid with gold. 
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She had a quiver of arrows at her back, with a bow in one hand, and the 
other led led three beautiful hounds in a leash. 


True Thomas he pull’d off his cap, 
And louted low down to his knee ; 

* All hail! thou mighty queen of heaven, 
For thy peer on earth I ne’er did see !” 


*“O no! Ono! Thomas,” she said, 
“That name does not belang to me; 

I am but the queen of fair Elfland, 
That am hither come to visit thee.” 


By some spell this fair queen made Thomas her slave. She became 
changed into a hideous hag, yet he was compelled to follow her. They 
entered a cavern, and after wading through pools of blood, in pitchy 
darkness for three days, they reached a beautiful orchard, where the lady 
resumed her former dignity and stateliness. She took him to a gorgeous 
castle, where he joined with lords, and knights, and ladies in dancing to 
the most exquisite music. At the end of what he thought a short time, 
the queen told him that he had been seven years in the castle, and that 
he might return home. On parting, she gifted him “ with a tongue that 
could never lie.” There are numberless such fairy legends, but one is 
enough for a specimen. Some of the poor creatures arraigned in Scotland 
for witchcraft admitted having had correspondence with the fairies. The 
trials of Bessie Dunlop in 1576, and of Alison Pearson in 1588, illustrate 
this statement. Bessie Dunlop avowed that the ghost of one Thomas 
Reid appeared to her—a soldier slain at Pinkie in 1547—that he took 
her to fairy-land, and introduced her to the queen. Alison Pearson also 
admitted her familiarity with the fairies, from whom she had received 
herbs for the cure of diseases. It is remarkable that Patrick Adamson, 
an able scholar and divine, who was created Archbishop of St Andrews by 
James VL, actually took the medicines prescribed by this poor woman, 
in the hope that they would transfer an illness with which he was seized 
to the body of one of his horses. These poor women were both convicted, 
and both were put to death at the stake. No doubt there are some in the 
Highlands and Islands who still believe in the existence of the fairy 
race. The “sithiche,” or fairy, is the most active sprite in Highland 
mythology. It is a dexterous child-stealer, and must be carefully guarded 
against. At birth many covert and cunning ceremonies are still used to 
baffle the fairy’s power, otherwise the new-born child would be taken off 
to Fairyland, and a withered, little, living skeleton of a child laid in its 
stead. If offended they are wantonly mischievous, and hurt severely, and 
perhaps kill with their arrows, such as annoy them. These arrows are of 
stone, like a yellow flint, aud shaped like a barbed arrow-head. They are 
called “ saighdean-sithe,” or fairy arrows. These arrow-heads must have 
been extensively used in their warfares by the aboriginal people of these 
Isles (and not, of course, by the fairies), ss they are still picked up here 
and there in the fields, and are all much of the same size and shape. In 
Skye, and in the Hebrides in general, the fairies dwelt in green knolls or 
hillocks, called “ Sitheanan,” and there is hardly a parish or district 
which has not its “ Sithean,” or fairy-hill. I knew an old man in Skye 
who died about thirty years ago, at the age of about 100, whose name 
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was Farquhar Beaton. He so firmly believed in fairies and other super- 
stitions that in his “ grace before meat” he prayed thus :— 


O Thi bheannuichte, cum ruinn, agus cuidich leinn, agus na tuiteadh do ghras oirnn 
mar an t-uisge air druim a’ gheoidh. An uair a bhios fear ’na eigin air gob rutha, 
cuidich fein leis; agus bi mu’n cuairt duinn air tir, agus maille ruinn. Gleidh an 
t-aosda agus an t-oga, ar mnathan agus ar paisdean, ar spreidh agus ar feudal, o 
chumhachd agus o cheannas nan sithichean, agus o mhi-run gach droch-shula, Bitheadh 


. slighe reidh romhainn, agus crioch shona aig ar turas, 





Which may be translated thus :— 


O Blessed One, provide for us and help us, and let not thy grace fall on us like the 
rain-drops on the back of a goose. When a man isin danger on the point of a promontory 
at sea, do thou succour him ; and be about us and with us on dry land. Preserve the 
aged and the young, our wives and our children, our sheep and our cattle, from the 
power and dominion of the fairies, and from the malicious effects of an evil eye. Let 
a straight path be before us, and a happy end to eur journey. 

I come now to say a little about the gross superstition of witchcraft, 
but merely give it a cursory glance, with a few examples, by way of 
illustration. 

This superstition took its rise in the East, and at an early period of 
the world’s history. It was regarded as the power of magical incantation 
through the agency of evil spirits. From an early era, it was pursued as 
a trade by crafty wretches, who played upon the weakness of their 
fellow-creatures. In ancient Rome there were many practitioners of this 
order, who took the character of conjurers and fortune-tellers, although, 
according to the Roman civil code, such practices were heinous crimes. 
This superstition seems to have approached its height about the end of the 
fifteenth century. In 1484, Pope Innocent issued a bull, in which he 
charged inquisitors to discover and destroy all such as were guilty of witch- 
craft. A commission was put into the hands of a wretch called Sprenger 
to punish all witches with death. He instituted a form of process called 
“ Malleus Maleficarum,” that is “ A hammer for witches.” The results 
of this process were dreadful. A panic fear of witchcraft took possession 
of society. Every one was at the mercy of his neighbour. Every 
misfortune or disaster, every sudden ailment or accident were attributed 
to witchcraft. Armed with his huge “ Malleus Maleficarum,” the judge 
had no difficulty in finding reasons for putting hundreds to death. The 
wretches were tortured in order to confess, and, to avoid these 
preliminary horrors, hundreds confessed all that they were accused of, and 
were forthwith led to execution. It has been calculated that, from the 
date of Pope Innocent’s bull to the final extinction of these persecutions, 
no fewer than 100,000 were put to death in Germany alone. Witchcraft 
was first denounced in England in 1541, in the reign of Henry VIIL. 
Previous to that time, however, many witch trials had taken place, and 
severe punishments were inflicted. Shakspere has made some cases of this 
nature familiar to us, and in particular that of the Duchess of Gloucester, 
who, for conspiring with witchesagainst the lifeof Henry VI., was imprisoned 
for life. We are all familiar with the fearful account of the witches near 
Forres, in the tragedy of Macbeth. Queen Elizabeth, in 1562, directed a 
statute exclusively against witchcraft. Many sad instances are on record of 
the effects of this statute. In one remarkable case, three poor persons, an old 
man named Samuel, with his wife and daugh' or, were tried at Huntingdon 
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for having bewitched the children of a Mr Throgmorton. They were 
condemned on the 4th April 1593, and soon after executed. James I. of 
England, in the first year of his reign, published an Act making witch- 
craft a capital crime. The effects of this statute were fearful. In 1612, 
twenty persons were put to death at once at Lancaster; in 1622, six 
were executed as witches at York ; in 1634, seventeon at Lancashire ; in 
1644, sixteen at Yarmouth, and fifteen at Chelmsford ; and in 1645-6, 
sixty persons perished in Suffolk, and as many in Huntingdon. These 
are but a few selected cases. The era of the Long Parliament witnessed 
an immense number of executions for witchcraft. Three thousand persons 
are said to have perished during the sittings of that body for this alleged 
crime. One noted case occurred in 1664, when the enlightened and just 
Sir Matthew Hale tried and condemned two women, Amy Dunny and 
Rose Callender, at Bury St Edmonds, for bewitching the children of a 
carter there. This renowned judge committed these two women to the 
tender mercies of the hangman! The mania respecting witchcraft spread 
in time to Scotland, and acquired strong possession of the public mind in 
the reign of Queen Mary. An Act was passed by the Scottish Parliament 
for the punishment of witchcraft, but it tended more to confirm the people 
in their credulity than to extinguish the general delusion. In terms of 
this ill-judged Act, great numbers of persons, male and female, were 
charged with having intercourse with the wicked one, were convicted and 
burned on the Castlehill of Edinburgh, and elsewhere. I shall state a 
remarkable case of this kind, as recorded in the old Statistical Account of 
Scotland—the trial of two, William Coke and Alison Dick, at the vil- 
lage of Kirkcaldy in 1636. Evidence of course was produced, and they 
were burnt for witchcraft. The expenses for the burning of these miser- 
able creatures fell half and half upon the town and on the kirk-session of 
the parish, and they are severally recorded in their minutes as follows :— 
“In primis.—To Mr James Miller, when he went to Prestowne for a man 
to try them, £2 7s (Scots money). Item.—To the man from Culross, 
the executioner, 12s. Item.—For coals for burning the witches, £1 4s. 
Item.—For purchasing the commission, £9 3s. Item.—For one to go to 
Finmouth for the Laird to sit upon their assize as Judge, 6s. Item.— 
For harden to be jumps:to them, £3 10s. Item.—For making of the 
jumps, 8s. In all, £17 10s Scots, being the summa for the kirk-session’s 
part. Next comes * the town’s part of expences deburst extraordinarily 
upon William Coke and Alison Dick.’ Imprimis.—For ten loads of 
coals to burn them, 5 merks (£3 6s 8d). Item.—For a tar barrel, 14s. 
Item.—For towes, 6s. Item.—To him that brought the executioner, 
£2 18s. Item.—To the executioner for his pains, £8 14s. Item.—For 
his expenses here, 16s 4d. Item.—For one to go to Finmouth for the 
Laird, 6s. In all for the town, £17 1s; for both town and kirk-session, 
£34 11s Scots,” which comes to £2 17s 7d sterling. 

The mind of King James VI. was deeply impressed with the flagrant 
nature of the crime of witchcraft. Soon after his arrival from Den- 
mark in 1590, to conduct his bride home, the Princess Anne, a tremendous 
witch conspiracy was formed against his Majesty’s prosperity. One Mrs 
Agnes Sampson, commonly called “the wise wife of Keith” (a village of 
East-Lothian), was the principal agent in this horrible work. She was 
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summoned before the King, and in the words of her trial it is recorded : 
—“ The said Agnes Sampson was after brought again before the King’s 
Majestie and his council, and being examined of the meetings and 
detestable dealings of these witches, she confessed that upon the night of 
All Hallowe’en she was accompanied with a great many other witches, to 
the number of two hundred, and that all they together went to the sea, each 
one in a riddle or sieve, and went in the same very substantially with 
flaggons of wine, making merry and drinking by the way in the same 
riddles or sieves, to the Kirk of North Berwick, in Lothian, and that 
after they had landed, took hands on the land, and danced this reil, 
or short dance, singing all with one voice— 


Cummer, goe ye before, Cummer, goe ye ; 
Giff ye will ne go before, Cummer let me. 


One Geillis Duncan did go before them, playing this reill upon a small 
trump until they entered the Kirk of North Berwick. These made the 
King in a wonderful admiration, and he sent for the said Geillis Duncan, 
who upon the like trump did play the said reill before the King’s 
Majestic. Agnes Sampson declared that one great object with Satan and 
his agents was to destroy the King by raising a storm at sea when James 
came across from Denmark.” Agnes said that “ the witches demanded of 
the Divell, why he beare sic hatred to the King? who answered, by 
reason the King is the greatest enemie hee hath in the world.” Such an 
eulogy, from such a quarter, could not but pamper the conceit of the 
easily flattered Scottish monarch ! 

But we had some cases in the north, which showed that witchcraft 
was not confined to the lower classes. Catherine Ross, or Lady Fowlis, 
was indicted by the King’s advocate for the practice of witchcraft. She 
was anxious to make young Lady Fowlis possessor of the property of 
Fowlis, and to have her married to the Laird of Balnagown. Before this 
could be effected, Lady Fowlis had to cut off her sons-in-law, Robert and 
Hector Munro, and also the young wife of Balnagown. She proceeded 
to her deadly work by consulting with witches, making effigies uf her in- 
tended victims in clay, and shooting at them with arrows, shod with elf- 
arrow-heads. 1 may explain the nature of these effigies of clay. Such 
parties as were intended to be doomed, or destroyed, were formed of clay 
into hideous figures, or rude statues larger than life-size. These were 
called ‘ cuirp-creadha,” or “ bodies of clay.” Once formed, incantations 
and spells were uttered over every “corp-creadha.” Pins, nails, and 
feathers were pierced into them, and fairy arrows darted against them, 
with fearful oaths and imprecations. Such things Lady Fowlis resorted 
to for destroying the parties mentioned, but when all failed, this really 
abandoned woman had recourse to the poisoning of ales and certain dishes, 
by which she put several persons to death, though not the intended 
victims. By the confession of some of the assistant hags, the purposes of 
Lady Fowlis were disclosed, and she was brought to trial, but was 
acquitted by a local jury. 

These disgraceful proceedings were not without their parallel in other 
distinguishied families of the day. Euphemia Macalzean, daughter of an 
eminent judge, Lord Cliftonhall, was burnt at the stake for witchcraft in 
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1591. This abandoned woman was found guilty by a jury for murdering 
her own godfather, as also her husband’s nephew, and others. For all 
which Euphemia Maculzean is recorded to have been “ burnt in assis, 
quick, to the death.” 

About the same time, the following were tried and condemned, viz : 
—Bessie Roy, James Reid, Patrick Currie, Isabella Grierson, and Grizel 
Gardiner. The charges against them were, laying diseases on men and 
cattle, meetings with the wicked one in various shapes and places, raising 
dead bodies for enchantments, destroying crops, appearing to honest 
persons in the shape of cats, dogs, hares, and such like things. In the 
latter part of the reign of Charles I., the General Assembly of the Church 
took up the subject, and passed condemnatory Acts in 1640, ’43, 44, 45, 
and ’49, and with every successive Act the cases and convictions in- 
creased. At the beginning of the reign of Charles II., Morayshire 
became the scene of a violent fit of the great moral frenzy, and some of 
the most remarkable trials in the course of Scottish witchcraft took place 
in that county. The last justiciary trial for witchcraft in Scotland was 
the case of Elspeth Rule, who was convicted in 1708, and banished. 
The last regular execution for this crime took place in Dornoch in 1722, 
when an old woman was condemned to death by David Ross, Sheriff of 
Caithness. It is difficult to compute the number of the victims of witch- 
craft in Scotland, but attentive inquirers make out that the black list 
would include upwards of four thousand persons! And by what a fate 
did they perish? Cruelly tortured while living, and dismissed from life 
by a living death amidst the flames! And what for? For an impossible 
crime. And who were the victims, and who were the executioners? 
The victims, in most cases, were the aged, the weak, the deformed, the 
lame, and the blind—-those, indeed, whom years and infirmities had 
doomed to poverty and wretchedness ; yes, exactly that class of miserable 
beings for whom Acts of Parliament have now made comfortable provision 
—those unfortunate creatures for whose benefit our more enlightened 
rulers now provide houses of refuge, erect poorhouses like palaces, build 
large asylums, and endow charitable institutions of every kind. But who 
are the executioners? The wisest, the greatest, and the most learned of 
their time—men distinguished above their fellows for knowledge and 
intelligence—ministers of religion and of the law, kings, princes, and nobles. 
These, end such as these, judged of the crime, pronounced the doom, and 
sent the poor victims of delusion to the torture, the stake, and the 
scaffold ! 

It is rather remarkable that, as late as January 1871, a trial in regard 
to witchcraft took place at Newtonwards Quarter Sessions, in County 
Down, which is reported in the Scotsman newspaper of the 14th January 
of that year. The extract, cut from that paper, is as follows :— 

SUPERSTITION IN County Down,- At the Newtonwards Quarter Sessions last 
week, Hugh Kennedy sued his brother John for payment of a sum alleged to be due to 
him for wages and other “services.” What these services were is explained in the 
plaintiff's examination. He stated that his brother’s house and land were frequented by 
witches, and that he had been employed to banishthem. The witches did not belong to the 
** good people,” and were maliciously inclined towards his brother—the consequence of 
which was that his land got into a bad condition, and his cows into a state of settled 


melancholy. There was a certain charm of great repute in the en for put- 
ting to flight these unwelcome Visitors; but it was only useful when properly applied 
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and performed, and no other person but plaintiff could be got to undertake the tom. 
The method pursued was this: The plaintiff locked himself in the house alone; 
stopped up the keyholes, closed up the windows, stuffed up the chimney, and, in iL 
left no mode of egress to the unfortunate witches whom he was to summon into his 
presence. He then lit a fire and put a pot of milk on it, and into the pot he put three 
rows of pins and needles, which had never been sullied or contaminated by use. These 
he boiled together for half-an-hour, during which time the witches were supposed to be 
suffering the most excruciating tortures, and had at last to take to flight. They | had 
never been seen or heard ef since, The cows resumed their former healthy condition, 
and the land its wonted fertility. The case being of a rather ‘‘ complicated” nature, it 
was left to arbitration. Subsequently, it was announced in court that the sum of 10s 
had been awarded to the plaintiff. 

A belief in ghosts, spectres, and apparitions is a very ancient super- 
stition, but in the meantime I must treat it briefly. A belief that 
the dead at times revisit the living has prevailed among most nations, 
especially in the rudest stages of society. It was a common belief among 
the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans, and the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the British Isles, as we know from the Scriptures, from the poems of 
Homer, Virgil, and Ossian. On innumerable occasions the gods are said 
to have discovered themselves to the eyes of mortals) "When Alneas was 
fleeing from the destruction of Troy, he lost his wife, and returned in 
search of her. Her shade appeared to him (for she herself had been slain) 
with the same aspect as before, but her figure was larger. He attempted 
to clasp her in his arms, but the phantom immediately vanished into air. 
The ancients supposed every man to be possessed of three different ghosts, 
which were distinguished by the names of “ Manes,” “ Spiritus,” and 
“Umbra.” The “ Manes” went down into the infernal regions, the 
“ Spiritus” ascended to the skies, and the “ Umbra” hovered about the 
grave. Thus Dido (virg. An. IV., 386) threatened Afneas, after death, 
that she would haunt him with her ‘“ Umbra,” whilst her “ Manes” 
rejoiced in his torments below. Ghosts, or spirits, are said to appear 
only at night. The Jews believed that hurtful spirits walked at night. 
We have a proof of this in the conduct of the disciples on the Sea of 
Galilee. When the blessed Saviour approached them, walking on the 
tempestuous waves, they saw a figure in the dim distance, they became 
troubled and terrified, and cried “It is a spirit”—believing, no doubt, 
that what they had seen was some apparition foreboding evil, or perhaps 
some apostate spirit to do them injury. Many Highlanders still entertain 
a sort of superstitious fear that if they go forth alone at night, a “ taibhse,” 
or ghost may meet them. They firmly believe that ghosts utter unearthly 
cries before some death. It is quite common to hear them say, “ Chual 
mi eigheach taiblise an nochd” (1 heard a ghost-cry to-night). Ossian, in 
his poems, frequently mentions the ghosts. In his Fingal he speaks of 
“ Taibhsean an t-sleibh” (The ghosts of the moor). In his description of 
a night of dread storm he says— 

Tha’n oidhche doilleir, duaichnidh, 
Torman speur mar chreag troimh sgairnich, 


Uillt a’ beucadh, taibhsean a’ screadail, 
Is boisge teine tre’n adhar bholg-dhubh. 


Which may be translated— 


The night is dark and dismal,— 

The rumbling of the firmament like a rock through the debris, 
Cataracts roaring, ghosts shrieking, 

And flashes of fire through the dark hollow atmosphere, 
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Somewhat analogous to this is the very remarkable subject of 
“ Second Sight,” to which | shall now shortly allude. 


Second Sight is called in Gaelic, Taibhseireachd (belonging to 
ghosts), which is the faculty of seeing otherwise invisible objects. This 
gift or faculty, which is neither voluntary nor constant, is considered 
rather annoying than agreeable to the possessors of it, who are chiefly 
found among the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, the Isle of Man, and 
Ireland. The gift was possessed by individuals of both sexes, and its fits 
came on within doors and without, sitting and standing, at night and by 
day, and at whatever employment the votary might chance to be engaged. 
The visions were usually about funerals, shrouds, the appearance of friends 
wko were at the time in distant countries, the arrival of strangers, falls 
from horses, the upsetting of vehicles, bridal ceremonies, funeral proces- 
sions, corpses, swamping of boats, drowning at sea, dropping suddenly 
dead, and numberless other subjects. This faculty had a striking re- 
semblance to the Clairvoyance of the animal magnetists. Very 
astonishing cases might be mentioned of second sight, cases wherein 
it would appear impossible that either fraud or deception could exist, 
Martin, in his book on the Western Isles, alludes to many who were 
undoubtedly, in his belief, Taibhsears, or Seers; and even to this 
day this faculty is believed by many to exist. Dr Beattie ascribes it to 
the influence of physical causes on superstitious and unenlightened minds, 
such as the effects which wild scenery, interspersed with valleys, moun- 
tains, and lakes, have upon the imagination of the natives. Others 
maintain that it arose from optical illusions, and others from ignorance, 
the great mother of all superstitions. It is remarkable when Dr Samuel 
Johnson visited Skye in 1773, and had heard much about the second 
sight, that he gave credit to it, and expressed his surprise that it was 
disbelieved by the clergy, while many others were of a different opinion. 
If spate permitted, many wonderful cases of second sight might be 
given, but one or two must suffice. It is traditionally stated that the 
execution of the unfortunate Queen Mary had been foreseen by many 
Highland seers, and had been previously described by them with extra- 
ordinary minuteness. King James alludes to it in his Demonology, and 
it was brought as a charge against various Shetland witches in that 
monarch’s reign. Mackenzie of Tarbat, afterwards Earl of Cromarty, a 
talented statesman in the reign of Charles [I., wrote some account of this 
strange faculty for the use of the celebrated Boyle. He gives one instance 
as follows :—One day as he was riding in a field among his tenants, who 
were manuring barley, a stranger came up to the party and observed that 
they need not be so busy about their crop, as he saw the Englishmen’s 
horses tethered among them already. The event proved as the man had 
foretold, for the horses of Cromwell’s army in 1650 ate up the whole 
field. A few years after this incident, before Argyll went on his fatal 
journey to congratulate King Charles on his restoration, he was playing 
at bowls with some gentlemen near his castle at Inveraray, when one of 
them grew pale and fainted as the Marquis stooped forthis bowl. On 
recovering, he cried, ‘*‘ Bless me, what do I see? My lord with his head 
off, and all his shoulders full of blood,” The late’/General Stewart of 
Garth, in his sketches of the Highlanders, relates a very remarkable 
K 
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instance of second sight which happened in his own family. His words are 
these :—“ Late on an autumnal evening in the year 1773, the son of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman came to my father’s house. He and my mother were from 
home, but several friends were in the house. The young gentleman spoke 
little, and seemed absorbed in deep thought. Soon after he arrived, he 
inquired for a boy of the family, then about three years of age. When 
shown into the nursery, the nurse was trying on a pair of new shoes, and | 
complained that they did not fit the child. ‘They will fit him before he 
will have occasion for them,’ said the young gentleman. This called forth 
the chidings of the nurse for predicting evil to the child, who was stout 
and healthy. When he returned to the party he had left in the sitting- 
room, who had heard of his observation on the shoes, they cautioned him 
to take care that the nurse did not derange his new talent of the second 
sight, with some ironical congratulations on his pretended acquirement. 
This brought on an explanation, when he told them that as he had 
approached the end of a wooden bridge near the house, he was astonished 
to see a crowd of people passing the bridge. Coming nearer, he observed 
@ person carrying a small coffin, followed by about twenty gentlemen all 
of his acquaintance, his own father and mine being of the number, with 
a concourse of the country people He did not attempt to join, but saw them 
turn off to the right, in the direction of the churchyard, which they entered. 
He then proceeded on his intended visit, much impressed with what he 
had seen, with a feeling of awe, and believing it to have been a repre- 
sentation of the death and funeral of a child of the family. The whole 
received perfect confirmation in his mind, by the sudden death of the 
boy the following night, and the consequent funeral, which was exactly 
as he had seen. This : ‘gentleman was not a professed Seer. This was 
his first and his last vision, and, as he told me,” says General Stewart, “ it 
was sufficient.” Just two other examples on this subject. 

A very remarkable instance of supernatural vision happened a good 
many years ago, in a landed proprietor’s house in Skye. On a certain 
evening, probably that of New-Year’s Day, a large party of neighbouring 
ladies and gentlemen, wjth the youngsters of their families, had been in- 
vited to enjoy certain harmless festivities at this proprietor’s house, the 
lady of which had been absent at the time in the south, but her sons and 
daughters were at home to entertain the happy guests. After dinner, the 
junior members of the party retired to the drawing-room to amuse them- 
selves. A quadrille was set agoing, but before it had commenced, the 
figure of a lady glided along the side-wall of the room, from end to end, 
and was seen by several of those opposite to it. “My mother! My 
mother !” screamed one of the young ladies of the family, and fainted. 
The vision put a sudden termination to the hilarities of the evening ; but 
the most snrprising fact was, that at the very time of the vision’s appear- 
ance, the lady of the house had died in a city in the south. 

In the lately published life of Lord Brougham, mention is made of a 
remarkable vision which his Lordship had in the bathroom of some hotel 
at which he resided on the Continent. His Lordship distinctly saw the 
appearance or figure of a young friend and class-fellow of his own, who 
had been for many years in the East Indies, and who died there at the 
very time when his Lordship saw the vision. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE DOOM OF DUNOLLY. 


By WituiamM ALLan, 
—o—— 


III. 


Away, and away! with the speed of the wind, 
Each headland, each creek, and each cranny she knew ; 
Lismore’s verdant island was left far behind, 
And distant Dunolly loomed darkly in view. 
Away shot her skiff, but away to the west 
Kerrera’s dark rocks she was driving upon ; 
Yet boldly thro’ Etive’s wild tide-rush she pressed, 
But ’mid its strong eddies her course was unknown. 
Undaunted and tireless she pulled at the oars, 
Undaunted and fearless the breakers’ deep lay 
She heard ’mid Kerrera’s wild treacherous shores, 
And watchful and wary she kept on her way. 
A vague terror seized her, Dunolly she passed, 
And marked she its tow’r slowly moving astern ; 
The gloaming gave place to night’s darkness at last, 
And landmarks, erst known, she could dimly discern. 
The lone herald star of the evening appeared, 
In pale silvern modesty’s beauty serene ; 
While down in the east o’er the cloud edges peered 
The halo that ushered Night’s full-beaming Queen, 
Then leapt every star from its holy repose, 
As choristers sweet in the heavens above 
Their bright, joyous anthems of glory arose 
In soft trembling beauty, in homage of love. 
On, on! and still on! to the westward she sped, 
And cold dawning fear filled her bosom with awe— 
That awe which unnerves us, and fills us with dread, 
And makes us a slave to its pitiless law. 
The night mists descended from lofty Ben More, 
And rolled as a cloud on the breast of the deep ; 
Weird sounds rose anon—now behind, now before, 
And floating sea-gulls wildly screamed in their sleep. 
The conflict of currents hissed loud to the skies, 
And heightened the waves that in anger arose, 
Around her frail skiff their wan, death-gleaming eyes 
Oft peered at the maiden and laughed at her woes. 
The terror of death filled her soul with despair, 
She shivered and wept as a motherless child ; 
She gazed to the heavens, she shrieked a heart pray’r 
In accents of agony fearfully wild. 
Hark ! hark ! o’er the deep came a sound ; can it be 
Her prayer is answered ? that succour is nigh # 
The harsh creak of oars on the mist-laden sea 
Came nearer! came clearer! and filled her with joy, 
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A voice from the darkness was heard! she replied— 

The moments seemed hours that would ne’er have an end ; 
She marked through the mist a boat’s faint shadow glide, 

And heard the “ Halloo!” of a fast-nearing friend. 
Invisible hands flung unerring a rope, 

Its swift-gliding folds seemed the answer she craved, 
’Twas clutched with the frenzy of fast-dying hope, 

And consciousness fled as the maiden was saved ! 
Macdougall’s grim chieftain was restless this night, 

He stood on his ramparts, he watched, and he mourned ; 
His henchman and clansmen, with fleet-footed might, 

Had sought her afar, but despairing returned : 
They sought her in chamber, they sought her in cot, 

They searched Etive’s shore, they scoured valley and heath ; 
Their slogan pealed far, but an answer came not, 

And filled was each breast with forebodings of death. 
Macdougall’s grim chieftain stalked thro’ his lone halls, 

Despair’s moody silence o’ershadowed his face, 
The voice of the night wind in ominous calls, 

Seemed chanting a dirge for the doom of his race. 
He started, he wept, then he laughed and he scowled, 

Then motionless stood gazing down on the floor ; 
He quivered with terror as dismally howled 

The stag hound that kept his night-watch at the door. 
Mysterious footsteps he heard as they moved, 

Strange beings appeared but to vanish again ; 
Ah ! little he knew that the daughter he loved 

Was safe in the halls of his foe, The Maclean ! 


IV. 


There was a time, a long, long time ago, 

When Duart’s halls resounded to the flow 

Of minstrel harmony, of dance, and song, 

Of mirth, and glee, from clansmen old and young ; 
When Duart’s chief could muster at his word 

A thousand doughty champions of the sword— 

A thousand plaided men whose only faith 
Was—Love the Chief, and fear no foe or death. 
No other aspirations filled them then, 

Save to be reckoned as heroic men ; 

Their hearts were fraught with burning warlike zeal, 
Their frames were iron, and their sinews steel. 

On scanty fare as hardy men they grew, 

Nor Luxury’s effeminacy knew ; 

Their cots and fields were theirs to reap and sow, 
They felt not want—ah ! now it is not so. 

They loved their chief for honour and for name, 
And freely shed their blood to guard his fame. 

The chief loved them with patriarchal care, 

Knew all their sorrows, heard each plaint or pray’r, 
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And, as a father ’mid his children dear, 
He lived beloved, and honoured without fear. 
Untainted thus, with no Ambition’s pride, 

In Nature’s happiness they lived and died. 

See Duart now! a shapeless ruin lies, 

Its crumbling, moss-grown stones around arise ; 
Time’s silent chisels have fell havoc spread, 
The wreck is here, cold, desolate, and dead. 
The moaning sea around the headland sweeps, 
And o’er the rocks in fretful surges leaps, 

Or wanders tim’rously around the bay, 

Where oft the black-prowed oaken galleys lay ; 
The eerie wind within the ruin raves, 

And shrilly whistles o’er the warriors’ graves ; 
The grasses bend ’neath the uncertain blast, 

As Nature’s mourners for a glorious past. 

No sound is heard, no wand’ring footstep seen, 
Decay’s weird silence lords it o’er the scene ; 
The night bats dart from out the chinky walls, 
And ghostly owlets own the roofless halls ; 

The gloomy spirits of a valiant race 

Seem stalking ever round the lonely place, 

And ’neath the full moon’s wan, unearthly light 
Seem must’ring as of yore for raid or fight, 
Unto the mournful pibroch of the wind 

That dies, and leaves a deeper hush behind. 

Ah me! ’twas here the Hector of my tale 

Drew his first breath, and poured his infant wail ; 
Here his young lips drew with a lover's zest 

His future valour from his mother’s breast ; 
Here his young eyes beheld with fond delight 
The shining, steely panoply of fight. 

His chubby hands oft vigorously essayed 

To lift, with shouts, the old paternal blade ; 

A dirk and shield were his infantile toys, 

Their rattling din the source of childish joys. 
The ancient dame, endowed with second-sight, 
Foretold his future as a chief of might ; 

The hoary bards would on him wond’ring gaze, 
And croon to him their stirring battle lays ; 

The smiling clansmen would with loving scan 
Applaud the antics that bespoke the man, 

And gath’ring round their fair-haired future lord, 
They taught him early how to wield a sword, 
And bend a bow with steady hand and eye, 
Until the shafts would all unerring fly ; 

And scale the rugged heights devoid of fear, 

Or track with wary steps the watchful deer ; 

To pull an oar, or tend a shortened sail, 

When burst the fury of a sudden gale. 
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Beneath tuition such as this he grew— 
Skilled in the various arts the clansmen knew, 
Till daring Hector stood unmatched at length 

For feats of arms, agility, and strength. 

The wolf that roamed the shores of Golla Dhu 
He tracked unto his lair and singly slew. 

He fought the eagle on the giddy crest, 

And conqu’ring, bore the eaglets from their nest ; 
The prowling foe, on sudden, nightly raid, 

Were vanquished oft beneath his foremost blade ; 
In skirmishes upon the mainland shore, 

His skilful prowess oft the victory bore ; 

His doughty deeds were whispered far and wide, 
And bards and maidens sang of them with pride, 
Till ’mid the Isles his warlike name was spread, 
And foemen feared the men by Hector led. 
Proud was the father of his chief-like boy, 

The gentle mother’s only hope and joy ; 

His well-knit frame of perfect, manly mould, 

At once the leader and the warrior told. 

A calm determination lit his face, 

And gave his mien an awe-commanding grace ; 
In judgment cool, in wary caution skilled, 

His looks and gestures confidence instilled ; 

His eye, in peace, beamed with a kindly glow, 
But fiercely flashed when told a tale of woe— 
The heart that beat within his tartaned breast 
Was swift to help the weak or the oppressed. 
Untouched as yet by Love’s absorbing flame, 

It felt not aught save the parental claim, 

As ’mid his clansmen’s homes he freely roved, 
The maidens gazed, and as they gazed they loved. 
Thus Hector lived, and spent his youthful years, 
A lordly prince amid his mountaineers ; 

By all who knew him loved, adored, revered, 

By every foeman in encounter feared. — 

Not so his fierce hereditary foe 

- Macdougall’s chief, who longed his hate to show ; 
Incensed to hear of Hector’s rising fame, 

His breast was filled with jealousy and shame. 
Long in the west as Lorn’s unconquered lord, 

He awed the chieftains by his cruel sword : 

In raid or foray, or in deeds of blood, 

His wild and lawless clan the foremost stood ; 
Nor could he brook to know some chiefs had sued 
Alliance with the clan he had subdued. 

To guard his pow’r, which seemed upon the wane, 
His dark heart planned a conflict with Maclean. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE HIGHLAND CEILIDH. 
By Auastair Oe. 
——_—OI 
[Continvrp. } 

Tue gauger, seeing his fowling-piece in Eachainn’s possession, who was 
running as if a lion were at his heels, naturally concluded that he had 

run off with it. 

“ Stop, thief!” shouted he, at the top of his voice, “stop, ye con- 
founded Hielan’ cateran! how fast the vagabond runs ; gude’s me, he is 
already out of sight. Haud there, ye scamp, ye traitorous reever ye !” 

Out of breath with his own indignant exertions, Gillespie turned to 
mount his gearran. That sagacious beast, however, considered the whole 
thing as an arrangement for his own especial benefit, and whenever his 
would-be rider approached to mount, would edge off, and trot to a little 
distance, and then quietly graze, until poor Gillespie would again get 
close to him, when the same little performance would be repeated. All 
this was naturally very provoking, and added intense bitterness to the 
gauger’s other reflections. 

He now eagerly followed Eachainn on foot, but in such a chase he 
was no match for the fleet-footed Highlander. 

The day was hot, the moor boggy, and his great-coat, which he still 
clung to, as if it were a part of his nature, was very heavy. “The 
scoundrel !” he muttered, as he plodded wearily along, “ the bare-legged 
rascal, to rob me of my gun in open day on the King’s highway ; but I'll 
have him by the heels for it, as sure as there’s letters of horning and 
caption to be had in Scotland ; aye, he shall hang as high as Haman, if 
there’s a tree in all the island—but | doot there’s nane. It’s ower vile 
for even a tree to make a gallows of to grow in it. Then I doot 
after a’ if the law can make much of the case, seeing that this canna be 
said to be the highway. ‘The rascal has not absolutely put me in bodily 
fear either, except fear of losing my gun. No, | doot I canna hang him, 
and to transport him from such a slough of despond, would only be con- 
ferring an acceptable obligation on the young thief.” 


Thus he hurried on, lamenting his loss, until his further progress was 
interrupted by a stream, or burn, that ran gurgling between mossy banks 
fringed with junipers and dwarf rowans. There the worthy man stood 
panting and blowing for about a minute, when some yards below him, at a 
shallower part of the burn, kneeling at the water’s edge, and gulping in 
the pure element, he beheld the runaway Highlander. 

The gauger’s anger was, however, considerably mollified on seeing no 
effort on the part of Eachainn to continue his flight, and also by seeing 
his gun lying safely on a dried part of the bank. “ Ye villain,” he ex- 
claimed, clutching his fowling-piece, “‘and have I caught you at last!” 

The Highlander, without answering, took another copious draught of 
the limpid stream, then washed his wounded foot, on which was distinctly 
visible, the marks of the viper’s fangs. 
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Gillespie, too, observed that notwithstanding his warm race, the lad 
looked deadly pale. The latter, now slowly rising, expressed with rueful 
tone and looks his hope “that he had got to the water before her.” 

“ Before me! faith, that ye did ; and you deserve to be hanged for it 
too, ye thieving oon. Why did you run awa’ that gait!” 

“Och, sir!” groaned the other, “can you be telling me where the 
baiste is ?” 

“Beast ? what beast, ye idiot? I ken only one on the moor besides 
yon brute that is now feeding up there. I should’nt wonder if he took 
it into bis head to run off with the rest of my property.” 

“No, no, sir; the nathair/ the nathair / we'll shust be going back 
to be look for her.” 

“Gude’s me, but I begin to think after a’ that the puir chiel’s de- 
mented,” observed the other, with a look of pity. 

At length, with an appearance of great anxiety, the lad, accompanied 
by the exciseman, returned to the spot from which they had started, 
where, writhing in the agonies of death, from the blow the former had 
instinctively, but almost unconsciously, given it, lay the snake or nathair. 
It was only now that the gauger began to comprehend what had happened 
to his guide. When Eachainn saw the snake on the spot where he had 
left it, now quite dead, his joy became as great as previously had been his 
dejection. 

“ Ah, sir!” he said, turning to the other, “ its all right, and I’m shust 
quite safe.” 

“ Pray how is that?” returned the stranger, “ I should like to know 
by what process of reasoning ye make that out ?” 

“T'll shust be telling you, sir. You see if a body will be stung by a 
nathair, and if they’ll be clever to the water, and drink of it before the 
nathair (and she'll be very clever at running herself too), the mans will 
be quite better, and the nathair will die and burst ; but if the nathair will 
be get to the water first, then the mans will die and burst.” 

“ And do you believe all this nonsense ?” 

“Tt’s shust quite true, sir ; and I'll be always believing it ; and may 
be I’ll be forgiven, I hope t’was not for joking you about my smelling oot 
the birds, that this judgment was coming on me ; but as you was mocking 
me about making the guns, I thocht it was no harm to mock you too.” 

* And so that was all a sham, about your pointing at the birds, was 
it?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Eachainn, with an abashed look. 

“ But ye dinna think I was such a fule as to believe you, eh?” 

“T cannot tell that, sir,” replied the other, a smile stealing over his 
lips, though he tried to prevent it. 

“ Hout, man!” said the gauger, but not without a leetle twinge of 
conscience, “I saw through the trick the whole time, but I had a mind 
to humour you, just to see how far you would go. But, friend, was it 
your belief in havers about vipers bursting, and a’ that sort of stuff, that 
sent you scouring awa’ to the burn’s side in sic’ haste #” 
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“ Surely, sir; I'll be running for my life when the baiste will stung 


me. 


“ Hoot, toot, man, but you need not have taken my gun with you ; 
that hadna been stung, and wouldna have bursted had the beast, as you 
call it, drank all the water in Coruisg.” 

“Och ! sir, I was shust forgot the gun, I'll be so frightened, but the 
running saved my life, for the nathair is shust quite dead.” 
“ Yes, man, but it is not bursted.” 


“ But she'll burst by and bye, and she'll be making a noise as big as 
your gun, so peoples say, but I'll never was hearing her myself.” 

“ Weel, weel, friend, I'll believe a’ the rest of your story when the 
reptile bursts, but not till then. As for the creature’s death, I daur to 
say you gave it a good clout over the head with the gun, which you had 
in your hand, for it does not take much, I believe, to kill them.” 

“Tl not be doing that at all, that I know of,” said Eachainn, “and 
may be if I had, it’ll be the worst for me and for you as well.” 

“ How so, man?” 


“’Cause I might shust struck her on the tail instead of her head, and 
then she’d jump up ever so high, and then she'll be come down, more 
deadly than she'll be before. Ye need not be shaking your head, sir ; its 
shust quite true ; but we must be clever, for we'll be having a long way 
to go before we'll come to Dunvegan. I must do shust one thing first, 
if you please.” 

So saying, Eachainn pulled out his clasp knife, and proceeded with 
great deliberation to cut off the head of the viper, and then he divided the 
body into five equal parts. 


“T doot,” muttered the gauger, with a look of disgust, “I doot he is 
going to cook it! Ugh, it’s quite awfu’.” 

The honest man’s apprehensions were, however, somewhat premature, 
for after hewing the reptile to pieces, as described, Eachainn cut with his 
knife six holes in the turf, into each of which he put a bit of the snake, 
and filling up the hole again, stamped down these viperine graves with 
his heel. 

“ Indeed, friend, I think you have taken a good deal of unnecessary 
trouble in giving that reptile Christian burial.” 

“ No, no,” answered Eachainn, “ I'll be thinking of the lives of other 
peoples, and their hells too.” 


“ And what can your hacking away at yon reptile have to do with the 
health or lives of others, friend Donald ?” 

“T tell you again, sir, my name is Eachainn, and no Donald, and I'll 
no be wondering that you don’t know about this, for the southeron 
Duine-uasal, she'll often not be knowing the things that the poor High- 
lander herself’ll be knowing all aboot.” , 


“ And prythee what good is there in your wasting twenty minutes in 
cutting up aud burying a snake?” 

“ As you'll be a stranger, sir,” said Eachainn, after he had succeeded 
in catching the traveller's nag for him, which the other mounted, and 
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trotted on in the path pointed out to him, “as you'll be a stranger, sir, 
I must be of good manners, and shust be telling you the things you'll not 
know yourself. I may tell you that if you'll not be cutting a nathair in 
five pieces, besides her head, she’ll be sure to come alive again, and bigger 
and more stronger than she'll was before, and if you'll be leaving the 
pieces on the ground, they’ll shust be creeping together again and join. 
Sometimes her head will join where her tail was before, and her tail in 
the place her head was before, and then she'll be shust awful, worst than 
she'll be before twenty times. But that'll not be all we'll be burying 
them for. If the bits of the nathair will be left on the ground, in the 
sun and in the moonlight, they’ll turn into awful bad and great big flies, 
dark green and yellow, with spots like the nathair herself, and they'll 
be so poison that when they touch a mans or a baiste, there will come 
a cancer, which no doctor can cure.” 


While thus speaking, Eachainn began to grow very pale, his voice 
trembled, and at last, sitting down on the heather, he groaned aloud. 


“ Why, my poor fellow, what’s the matter with you?” kindly enquired 
the exciseman. 


“T doot, sir,” said Eachainn in a feeble tone, “I doot, sir, the sting 
of the nathair has been stronger on me than I'll be thinking, I’m shust 
crippled, sir, and my leg is stiff and sore like,and I’m sick, sick at my heart.” 
Poor Eachainn, in finishing these words, attempted to rise, but immedi- 
ately staggered, and fell down insensible. 

The gauger, greatly disconcerted, threw himself from his steed with 
such alacrity that he almost overturned the gearran, as well as himself. 
“What!” he exclaimed, “ Hoot, toot, man, never give way ; ’tis but a 
dwam, puir fellow, puir fellow! His jaw drops just like Fraser, the 
supervisor, when Red Chisholm, the smuggler, stuck his dirk into his 
doup. Ifthe lad should die here, and no one but me with him, why what 
would folk say? Gude save us! how swelled his leg is, and all black 
and green ; ’tis fearsome ; would to heaven I were weel out o’ the serape, 
or had never entered thg vile country!” Here, however, a bright idea 
struck the alarmed traveller, and hastily going to the bundle suspended 
from the right horn of the strathair, he hurridly turned over its miscel- 
laneous contents, until he found his whisky flask, which he uncorked, 
and poured with a trembling hand, for fear of the remedy being too late, 
a good portion of the liquor down the throat of the unconscious High- 
lander. The stimulus was powerful. The fainting man, in spite of 
himself, gave a desperate gulp, which caused some of the spirit to enter 
his windpipe, consequently the first symptoms of returning animation on 
the part of Eachainn was a succession of hideous gasping. For fully two 
minutes he chocked and coughed, until the bewildered gauger feared 
he had done for him in earnest. At length, to his unspeakable relief, 
Eachainn opened his eyes, and getting the use of his tongue once more, he 
most zealously and piously recommended the Southron to the good offices 
of his Majesty, Domhnull Dubh. As he, however, spoke in his native 
tongue, Gillespie could not appreciate the extent of the kindness intended 
for him. The first use Eachainn made of his hands was, with the left 
he gently scratched the bitten foot, and with the right he took the flask 
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from the still confused gauger, and taking a good pull at the contents, again . 
attempted to rise, but found he was unable to walk. On perceiving this, 
the gauger insisted on his mounting behind him. The gearran, 
however, apparently resenting that Ais consent had not been asked to the 
new arrangement, gave a sharp smarting neigh, and commenced to back. 
These hostile demonstrations on the part of the pony were not at all displeas- 
ing to Eachainn, who thought that if the gearran continued restive, he 
might have him all to himself. He accordingly kept giving sly kicks with 
his uninjured foot in the animal’s groin. The consequence was that every 
moment the pony became more indignant and unmanageable ; but the 
gauger, recollecting that he was in his Majesty’s service, strove to main- 
tain his position with the becoming dignity due to that office. He pulled 
hard at the ¢aod, but finding that of no use, he followed the example of 
honest John Gilpin, and grasped the animal’s mane with both hands, 
receiving, through every kick-up of the pony, sore thumps from the strathair, 
which caused him much uneasiness. Eachainn, holding on “like grim 
death,” continued teasing the gearran, at the same time pretending to 
coax him by saying “Sheo! sheo!” The pony heeded neither that, nor 
the “ Huish! huish!” of the exciseman, but kept kicking, prancing, and 
rearing with a zeal and energy worthy of a better cause. The commotion 
at length ended by the gauger tumbling over the animal’s head. 

Eachainn, beginning to think that he had carried the joke too far, 
dismounted, and seeing the discomfited Southeron lying at full length 
without moving, in his turn became frightened. At this trying moment 
he bethought him of the specific, which had proved so useful in his own 
ease. He had no difficulty in finding the flask, and was about to ad- 
minister a dose, when the gauger, who had been only a little confused at 
his sudden fall, got on his feet, but nothing would induce him to remount, 
so Eachainn rode at his ease, while the annoyed gauger stalked along with 
long strides, cordially abusing the country, its moors, its gearrans, and its 
whisky. The shades of evening began to lengthen, and the scene, gradu- 
ally changed, our travellers began to leave the heathery moor behind, and 
enter on arable land, with patches here and there under cultivation, 
chiefly oats and potatoes, while an occasional cow grazing, or horse 
tethered, showed them that they were approaching their journey’s end. 

All at once they heard the peculiar note of the corn-crake, or, as it is 
called in Gaelic, trian-ri-trian. The gauger, always anxious to show off 
his skill as a marksman, began to handle his fowling-piece. Eachainn 
looked on with evident uneasiness, and at last said “Surely, surely, 
sir, you'll not be going to shoot her ?” 

“ And why not, my friend ?” 

“ What, sir! shot a trian-ri-trian / it’s shust awful to think on.” 


“ And what is the great harm of shooting such a blethering, craiking 
thing as that?” 

“The harm, sir! why, she'll be a sacred bird ; I’d as soon think of 
shooting a cuckoo herself, as to be doing the trian-ri-trian any hurt ! 
She’ll be different to any other bird, and when she'll ery, she'll be lying 
on her back, with her feets lifted up to the sky, and the sky would fall 
down if she'll not be doing that.” 
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“Well, I must have a shot at him, even if the firmament were to 
come about our ears in consequence,” and so saying, our sportsman took 
his usual kneeling shot, and getting a good and near level, fired, when a 
handful of flying feathers evinced the success of the shot. 


The gauger ran to the spot, and Eachainn on the pony trotted after 
him, but on coming up they could see no bird, or no evidence of the shot 
having taken effect. Eachainn looked suddenly aghast, 

“ What can the gommeril be staring at now?” exclaimed the disap- 
pointed gauger. 

“Och! sir,” groaned Eachainn, in great agitation, “the Tisg/ the 
Tasg |” 

“The what? you dumb-founded idiot !” 

“T’ll tell you, sir,” replied the Highlander, with great solemnity, 
“the 7dsg, she'll shust be a death bird, and the warning ’Il never fail to 
come true—’tis awful, ’tis shust awful ! ” 

“ Weel, confound me,” said Gillespie, who was now tired and heated, 
and panting with his exercise, “confound me if I can make out the 
creature. He’s no wanting in gumption either, but what havers are these 
he has got in his noddle?” Then addressing his companion, he said, 
“ Weel, now, I have listened to all your nonsense, and now you must tell 
me in plain words what you mean by all this blether and talk about your 
trian-ri-trian, and your Tasg.” 

To this appeal Eachainn did not reply for some minutes, but dis- 
mounting, he hobbled up the best way he could to the very spot where 
the bird had stood when shot at, and picking up the few feathers that 
had been started, stood looking at them with an anxious expression, 
amounting almost to horror. Then turning to the gauger, he replied, in 
a voice broken with agitation :—“ I thocht, sir, that everybody know that 
the TJasg is a spirit bird, and she'll always be coming to the mans when 
they'll be going to die. She'll come different to peoples. Old Murdo 
Urquhart, the fisherman, saw her shust like a grey gull, and that very 
night he took ill, and died in two or three days. And Barabal N’ic Ivor, 
she'll be the bonniest lassie in the place, saw the Tasg shust like a beau- 
tiful white dove, and surely poor Barabal she’ll knew she'll be going to 
die, so she made her death shift, and indeed it was very soon she was 
wearing it. The Tésg ’ll always be coming in the gloamin’, she'll fly low 
and slow like, and she’ll no make any noise with her wings, but if you’ll 
shoot at her, you'll shust get nothing but a small handful of feathers.” 
Here the guide paused a moment, and looking first at the feathers he held 
in his hand, and then in the face of the gauger, he continued, “Tl be 
thinking, sir, that you'll no be living very long. I am shust afraid the 
Tasg will be coming to you like a Trian-ri-trian. Oh, sir! indeed ll 
be very sorry for you, surely, surely.” 

“ Look to yourself, man. You say it is my 74sg, but I don’t see how 
you make that out ; why should’nt it be your Tusg as well as mine?” 


“ Mine, sir!” exclaimed Eachainn, “ No, no ; I did not shoot her. If 
you'll shoot her, she'll be your own 7isg surely, and nobody’s else, and 
she’ll be shust like a Duine-wasal’s Tisg, a long-legged bird, and she'll 
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shust come like the Southeron, at certain times, and then she'll shust 
speak a craik, craik kind of talk, and that'll no be Gaelic ; it’ll be the 
Gaelic that the mavis and the blackbird will be speaking. A lad like 
me will no get a gran’ Tasg like her. Oh! no, a crow, or a duck, or a 
sgarbh, is more like what I'll be getting.” 

The gauger, seeing the anxiety of Eachainn to decline the honour of 
the 7asg, was commencing to rally him about it, but in the earnestness 
of their conversation, they had not observed the change in the appearance 
of the weather which had been gradually taking place ; their attention was 
now, however, called to it by feeling some heavy drops of rain, and they 
soon saw that a severe storm was looming. ‘They ceased talking, and 
used their breath and energies to better purpose by hurrying forward as 
fast as they could. In spite of their utmost exertions, the storm soon 
overtook them, and in half an hour they were both drenched to the skin. 
Eachainn took it very philosophically, for to the well-developed, hardy 
“son of the mist,” an occasional shower-bath was no hardship. He was 
too well acquainted with nature in all her changing moods to care much 
when she frowned. But the poor, town-bred gauger was in a pitiable 
plight, as he plodded along in a most unenviable state of body and mind, 
vowing he should catch his death of cold. In about an hour and 
a half, they arrived, to the intense relief of Gillespie, at the hamlet 
of Dunvegan, and gladly availed themselves of the hospitality of Somh- 
airle Dubh, at the hostelrie, or change house of the village. 


(To be Continued.) 





CELTIC LITERATURE—Logean’s Soortisn Gant for Half Price. 
—A few copies of this learned and well-known work, published a few 
months ago, by Hugh Mackenzie, Inverness, in two vols., 8vo, cloth, at 
28s, can now be supplied new from the Celtic Magazine Office at 14s, or 
half price ; by post, 15s. No library is complete without this work, 
which we cannot describe better than in Logan’s own words, from the 
title page :—“ The Scottish Gael ; or Celtic manners, as preserved among 
the Highlanders ; being an historical and descriptive account of the in- 
habitants, antiquities, and national peculiarities of Scotland, more par- 
ticularly of the northern, or Gaelic, parts of the country, where the 
singular habits of the aboriginal Celts are most tenaciously retained. By 
James Logan, F.S.A.S.” Edited with Memoir and Notes, by the Rev. 
Alex. Stewart of Ballachullish—the “ Nether-Lochaber ” correspondent of 
the Inverness Courier. This is a rare opportunity for Celtic students and 
others whe take an interest in Highland customs and peculiarities, 
Application should be made at once to secure copies. 


Books Recetven.—Part IIL. of Mr Sinclair’s “ Oranaiche,” or Gaelic 


Songster, and “Eolas agus Seoladh air son Luchd Euslainte,” by Dr 
Black, Poolewe. 
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THE BONNIE EARL OF MORAY. 
— 0——_- 


Tue Monadh-liath mountains are an elongated group of lofty and rugged 
heights, running in a line parallel to the Gleann Mor Na h-Albainn, in the 
centre of the southern division of Inverness-shire, 


They rest on a dreary, heathy moor, are comparatively flowing in their 
outlines, unbroken in their declivities, and free from very rugged and 
jagged precipices. They embosom extensive glens, the feeding places of 
shaggy cattle ; there are great slopes on which flocks of sheep pasture, 
and they contain dreary solitudes where only the grouse and the ptarmi- 
gan, the roe and the red deer, are to be found. 


Far, far and high upon those mountains, on the side of one of its vast 
slopes, in a hollow more green than brown, a little burnie commences its 
existence in a spongy bit of brown ground, covered over with plants 
bearing white flowers—the Cannach of similar scenes. At first, says one of 
the best of word painters of his day, you can see nothing of a rill—it is 
only a slyke. Buta little way onward the slyke begins to assume the 
form and movements of a rill, and you may see it stealing along under the 
covering grass, in a thread so slender that the fairies might step over it at 
night and never know it was there. 


It is indeed a wild solitude, and few signs of living things are to be 
seen therein, save perhaps a hoody crow or two that come here now and 
then to have a little quiet conversation with their neighbours on the sub- 
ject-matter of braxy, dead lambs, and suchlike windfalls. A very infant 
is the burnie as yet, and very much more like a sleeping than a waking 
infant ; you might lay your ear down to it without hearing sounds greater 
than the murmurings through the roots of the grass, like the breathings 
of a baby in the cradle, and like the baby also giving an occasional ftash- 
ing glance at the sun-ray which steals down to see how it is getting on. 

By and bye, however, it begins to grow, and first crows in audible 
murmurs, then becomes more noisy and more active, and leaps over the 
little pebbles that lie in its way, as if it had acquired a taste for fun, and 
were determined to indulge it. 

As it increases in strength, it increases it antics, but all this time it is 
enjoying itself its “ leefie lane,” like many another baby born and brought 
up in the wee cot house of its shepherd parents, under the shadow of some 
great mountain, or on the banks of some lonely lake—far, far away from 
human ken. There is not a soul at hand to witness its pranks ; the very 
rushes that grow by the little stream get leave to grow as long as they 
will, nor are they tortured and plaited into rashen whips, and caps, and 
buckies—there is not a bairn within ten miles to pull them. 

Our burnie flows on in solitude till it has formed its little stream path 
and has reached the base of a knoll on which was once a herd’s house— 
a green and sheltered spot. People lived in it for years, and were well 
acquainted with our burnie at this stage of its course ; but they have long 
since left the place, some of them and their (escendants crossed the ocean, 
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and have made a home for themselves in other lands, and the seniors lie 
in the green graveyard far down the valley. 

Regardless of these changes, the burnie goes on in many windings and 
turnings among the hills, quite happy in its companionless journey, hop- 
ping and jumping as it goes, and occasionally breaking out into a little 
song, though there is not a single bird to reply by an answering carrol— 
for we are yet far above the regions of birds and bushes—shining bright 
in the sunshine ; there is not a single speck to dim its pnrity—the very 
pebbles are purely clean along its margin. How well happiness and 
purity go together. Such is the infancy of our burnie. 

But infancy is but a passing stage with burnies as well as bairns, and 
our burnie must leave these Alpine solitudes and come into society, 
although at the expense of its purity and innocence. Bushes begin to 
appear along its banks, and one of the first is an old thorn, with the earth 
worn away from its roots by the sheep rubbing themselves against its 
bark. The ferns grow more luxuriantly round the little green haughs, 
and when the braes are rather steep for the sheep to feed and lie upon, 
the primroses star the spots with bright bunches, and the little green 
meadows are spangled with gowans. 


Turning the corner, behold a herd’s house. It is the eldest hope of 
the family who is laving the waters of the burnie upon the clothes that 
are bleaching on the grass, and thus putting a portion of its watery trea- 
sure to their first economic use ; two younger children, a little furthex 
down, have cut a side channel through which flows a tiny rill, on which 
they are busy erecting a toy mill wheel. 


The house—a wee, wee cot house—has one little window in the end 
directed to the burn, and therein sits a cat, winking with listless satisfac- 
tion under the glow of the summer scene. There, too, sits a curched 
grandame working her stocking, rejoicing in the genial warmth which 
seldom comes so far up the glen, thinking, it may be, of the days when 
she was full of young life, or of the trials she has undergone since then, 
or the sad memories of family years which she has since then laid in the 
auld kirk-yard. 

Whisking blithely past this outpost of civilisation, the burnie suddenly 
falls into a deep ravine, where it gets into a dreadful passion at finding itself 
confined between steep banks. It kicks, and flings,and fumes, and splutters, 
and gets into a dreadful fury, first dashing up one side with a splash, and 
then on the other with a whish, then hits some big stone with a hiss and 
then another, jumps madly over the heads of some, and goes poking under 
the ribs of others that are too big to be so dealt with. In fact, it is like 
many another scene of youthful violence, while it lasts, which fortunately. 
is not very long ; for, by and bye, it steals calmly out in an open rivulet 
between green banks, as gently as if nothing had happened, and were 
rather ashamed of its pranks. It has now come to the place where farm 
steadings and plantations begin looking onward in its course. Thatched 
roofs are seen at different points in the surrounding landscape ; old- 
fashioned country wives begin to put it to use in bleaching their clothes 
on its banks, and there are some nice haughs on which, dotting them, are 
numerous cocks of meadow hay, and now and then, skipping the stream, 
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a follower of Isaac Walton, when our burnie is now not merely a burn, 
but is known as the “ Findhorn” river, with a very bad character for 
rising in great floods occasionally, carrying off haycocks, bleachings, and 
whatever other trifle it can lay hold of. It has begun to show symptoms 
of earning for itself, by capricious changes of its channel, the character, 
which it afterwards fully bears out, of being a river not to be trusted to, 
and being a great friend to the lawyers, by shifting the boundaries of 
litigious lairds—lairds who have more mouey than brains, or at least not 
as many brains as would make them understand to give and take peace- 
fully. 

In its journey to the lower country, it runs to a considerable extent 
parallel with the river and strath of Nairn. Struggling on through many 
opposing barriers of granite rock, it rushes through narrow gorges with 
boiling and tumultuous currents, now reposing its still waters in some 
round sweeping dark pool, and anon patiently, but assiduously, wearing 
its way through the dark red sandstone cliffs which jut out from its 
channel, or rauge in layer above layer, forming high barriers on its banks, 
while plants and shrubs, and lofty trees, crown and encompass the steep 
heights, and finely contrast their variegated green with the deep red of 
the clifis on which they grow. Here, in some overshadowed dells, the 
sun with difficulty penetrates and finds the solitary eyries of the eagle or 
the falcon, with the dwellings of the congregated heron, thickly perched 
among the trees, while the ascending salmon rest by dozens during the 
summer’s noon-day heat in the deep dark pools beneath. As the stream 
winds towards the sea, its course becomes less interrupted and boisterous, 
It now sweeps along fertile meadows and wooded copses, till at last, all 
opposition giving way, it flows out into a broad, still, placid sheet of 
water, meeting the tides of the ocean half way up the smooth and sandy 
bay of “ Findhorn.” 

On its romantic banks are situated a succession of gentlemen’s seats, 
among many others, Altyre, Logie, Relugas, Dunphail, Kincorth, Tann- 
achy, and Darnaway, or Tarnaway, the ancient sylvan retreat and hunt- 
ing hall of the famous Randolph, Earl of Moray, and now the northern 
seat of his noble descendants. South of the Brodie station on the High- 
land Railway, in the lower fringe of the Darnaway oak and pine forest, 
which extends for many miles inland, and is the remains of the old Cale- 
donian forest, concealed from view, though not two miles distant, is 
the Castle of Darnaway, famous in the history of the country and in the 
traditions of the neighbourhood as the home of a family, almost the kings 
of the district of Moray, and occupying at one time a most important 
position in the historical records of the country. Had it fortuned to am 
Englishman, twenty-five or thirty years ago, to visit the county of Elgin, 
he could not have failed to hear of the Earl of Moray’s forest of Tarnaway, 
which then stretched for miles along the banks of this grand Highland 
stream—the Findhorn—in all the untrimmed luxuriance which he could 
have expected in going to wait on the Duke of Arden. He would have 


been further surprised to hear of two brothers entirely realising the old 


ballad ideas of gallant young huntsmen—superb figures attired in the 
ancient dress of the country, and full of chivalric feeling—who, giving up 
the common pursuits of the world, spent most of their days in following 
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the deer through this pathless wild. Men of an old time they seemed to 
be ; of frames more robust than what belong to men now-a-days, and with 
a hardihood which appeared to make them superior to all personal ex- 
posure and fatigue. At the same time they possessed cultivated minds, 
and no small skill in many of the most elegant accomplishments, This is 
their description of the locality :— 


“ Few knew what Tarnaway was in those days—almost untrodden, ex- 
cept by the deer, the roe, the fox, and the pine-martin. Its green dells 
filled with lilies of the valley, its banks covered with wild hyacinths, 
primroses, and pyrolas, and its deep thickets clothed with every species of 
woodland luxuriance, in blossoms, grass, moss, and timber of every kind, 
growing with the magnificence and solitude of an aboriginal wilderness, a 
world of unknown beauty and silent loneliness, broken only by the sough 
of the pines, the hum of the water, the hoarse bell of the buck, the long ° 
wild cry of the ‘ox, the shriek of the heron, or the strange, mysterious tap 
of the northern wood-pecker, For ten years we knew every dell, and 
bank, and thicket, and, excepting the foresters and keepers, during the 
early part of that time, we can only remember to have met two or three 
old wives, who came to crack sticks or shear grass, and one old man to 
cut hazels for making baskets. If a new forester ventured in to the deep 
bosom of the wood alone, it was a chance that, like one of King Arthur's 
errant-knights, he took a tree to his hest for that night, unless he might 
hear the roar of the Findhorn, and, on reaching the banks, could follow 
its course out of the woods before the fail of light. One old wife, who had 
wandered for a day and night, we discovered at the foot of a tree, where 
at last she had sat down in despair, like poor old Jenny Mackintosh, who, 
venturing into the forest of Rothiemurchas to gather pine cones, never 
came out again. Three years afterwards she was found sitting at the foot 
of a great pine, on the skirt of the Braeriach, her wasted hands resting 
on her knees, and her head bent down on her withered fingers. The 
tatters of her dress still clung to the dry bones, like the lichen upon the 
old trees, except sonie shreds of her plaid, which were in the raven’s nest 
on Craig-dhubh, and a lock of her grey hair that was under the young 
eagles in the eyrie of Loch-an-Eilean.” 


The grounds themselves are well worthy of examination, but the 
castle hall, 90 feet in length, and 35 feet broad, is inferior to none in 
Scotland, and resembles much the Parliament house of Edinburgh ; the 
walls rise to a height of 35 feet, and a carved roof of solid black oak, 
divided by compartments, forms the arched ceiling ; a suitable fire-place, 
that would roast a stalled ox ; an enormous table, and some carved chairs, 
still garnish this hall, though the modern apartments in front of it ill 
correspond with its Gothic character. Here Mary, Queen of Scots, held 
her court in 1564. Among the pictures is one of the Bonnie Earl of 
Moray, and also a portrait of Queen Mary, disguised, by way of a frolic, 
in boy’s clothes, in long scarlet stockings, black velvet coat, black kilt, 
white sleeves, and a high ruff. The present hall was preceded by a 
hunting lodge, erected in the fourteenth century, by Randolph, first Earl 
of Moray, the nephew, friend, and companion of Robert the Bruce, 
and Regent of Scotland, during the minority of David II., but it was not 
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the Earl’s chief country residence, as in the charter of erection of the 
earldom, the Castle of Elgin, “ Manerium de Elgyn,” is appointed 
“pro capitali mansione comitatus Moravice.” It appears also, from the 
charter of Robert III. to Thomas le Graunt, son of Jno. le Graunt, dated 
1390 (Regist. No. 22, p, 473), that there was an older royal Castle of 
Tarnaway, which was previously in the keeping of the Cummings, and 
afterwards of the Grants, and, in fact, the Cumming family—Earls of March 
seem to have been introduced from Forfarshire as the great instrument 
for exterminating, or at least suppressing the early insurrections of the 
Clan Chattan, who were thus in all probability the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Moray, The lately published work on the “ Name of Cawdor” shows 
likewise that the present magnificent hall was erected under the auspices, 
if not at the cost, of King James II. of Scotland. After the suppression 
of the Douglas rebellion, the King turned his attention to establishing 
order and authority in the North, especially in the Earldom of Moray. 
He took up his residence sometimes at Inverness, sometime at Elgin, held 
Justice Courts, and transacted state business. He felt also the fascination 
of the country, and took means to enjoy it. Mr Innes, the editor of the 
Cawder Annual, says “ The Castle of Lochindorbh, a formidable Norman 
fortress, in a woodland loch which had been fortified against his authority 
by Douglas, King James doomed to destruction, and employed the Thane 
of Cawdor to demolish it. But he chose Darnaway for his own hunting 
seat, as old Thomas Randolph had done a century before, and completed 
the extensive repairs and new erections which the Earl had begun. The 
massive beams of oak and solid structure of the roof described in those 
accounts are still in part recognisable in the great hall of Darnaway, 
which popular tradition, ever leaning towards a fabulous antiquity, ascribes 
to Earl Randolph, but which is certainly of this period. Here, for two years 
the King enjoyed the sports of the chase ; great territories, on both sides 
of the river, were thrown out of cultivation for the sport, and tenants sat 
free of rent while their lands were waste. What was the manner of the 
hunting, we are not informed. The sport of hawking, indeed, might well 
be enjoyed on the river bank at Darnaway, but hawking could not require 
a whole district to be laid waste. The fox was not of old esteemed a 
beast of chase in Scotland, nor perhaps, so early, in England. There is 
no doubt the King’s chief game was the red-deer, the natives of those 
hills, and it is probable that the hart was shot with arrows, and hunted 
down with the old rough grey-hound, still known among us as the deer- 
hound, and until lately in Ireland as the wolf dog, with such help of 
slower dogs of surer scent, as the country could afford, for the English 
“hound” was hardly known in old Scotland. But riding up to hounds, 
or riding at all, must Lave been very partially used among the peat mosses, 
and rocks of the upper valley of the Findhorn.” 

The Earldom of Moray was conferred by King Robert the Bruce upon 
Sir Thomas Randolph, son of Lady Isabel Bruce, the eldest daughter of 
Robert, Earl of Carrick, by Thomas Randolph, Lord of Strathnith. This 
Earldom, along with many goodly heritages, lands, and baronies, was the 
guerdon of the services so gallantly performed by Randolph in the service 
of his uncle, King Robert the Bruce, and it remained in the Randolph 
family until 1455, when the then Earl of Moray was attainted “for 
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fortifying the Castles of Lochindore and Tarnau (Lochindorbh and Tarn- 
away) against the King, and for other acts of treason, by which attainder 
the Earldom of Moray became vested in the Crown.” 


The next possessor of the Earldom was James Stewart, natural son of 
King James IV., by Janet, daughter of John, Lord Kennedy. It was 
conferred upon him when he was but two years old, by charter dated the 
15th June 1501, and his son dying without issue male, 14th June 1544, 
the Earldom reverted to the Crown, and was conferred on George, the 
fourth Earl of Huntly, 15th February 1549, but the grant was recalled in 
1554. The Earldom was next bestowed in 1562 by Queen Mary upon 
her half-brother, Lord James Stuart, natural son of King James V., and 
afterwards Regent of Scotland. From real or imaginary contradictions in 
his titles, great’ perplexity was occasioned respecting their inheritance, 
and several charters were granted to the Regent more or less confusing 
each other. He married Lady Anne Keith, daughter of the fourth Earl 
Marshall, afterwards Countess of Argyle, and by her he had two daughters 
--Elizabeth, Countess of Moray, and Margaret, afterwards Countess of 
Errol. In 1580, the youngest son of Lord Doune James Stuart (as the 
name was generally spelt after Queen Mary’s return) received from James 
VI. the ward and marriage of the two daughters of the Regent Moray, 
and a few days thereafter he married the elder, Lady Elizabeth, and 
assumed the title of the Earl of Moray. As this claim to the Earldom 
was doubtful, a charter was given to him in 1592 by James VI., and the 
Scottish estates ratifying to him and to his son all that had been granted 
to the Regent and the Lady Elizabeth, and since then the Earldom has 
remained in the uninterrupted possession of his descendants. 


The Earl of Moray, whose personal appearance and high accomplish- 
ments in the learning ard manners of the day acquired for him the title of 
the “ Bonnie Earl ;” and as son-in-law of the good Regent Moray, and the 
inheritor of his estates, he naturally possessed a high degree of consideration 
in the State, particularly with the Presbyterian party, of which the 
Regent had been so long one of the chief supporters and the acknowledged 
leader. The Earl’s character, independent of his possessions, was such 
as to win him universal esteem. To the attractive beauty of his counte- 
nance and form he added a most amiable disposition, and perfect skill in 
all the chivalric accomplishments of the age. It is, therefore, scarcely to 
be wondered at that he should have been one of the most popular noble- 
men of the day, especially as the nation in general had by that time 
attached itself to the religious party of which he was a leading member. 
To this party also King James VI. belonged, though he was under the 
necessity of holding the balance equally between the Presbyterians and 
that still numerous party of Catholics, to which many of his most power- 
ful noblemen belonged, and were active adherents. Among the Catholic 
peers, the Earl of Huntly was the chief—a man of determination, and at 
heart ambitious and vindictive, and who for years had nursed a feud 
between his own family and that of the Earl of Moray. The real grounds 
of the feud consisted in the claims of the Gordon family to the possessions 
and Earldom of Moray, of which they had been deprived when it was 
bestowed by Queen Mary upon her illegitimate brother the Regent. This 
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deep-seated cause of animosity had been long gathering strength from 
many and various disagreements arising out of it, and was particularly 
aggravated by an act of the Earl of Moray against the legal power of 
Huntly. In his capacity as the King’s Justiciary, the Earl of Huntly 
endeavoured to bring to justice persons against whom he had obtained a 
Royal Commission, and who having fled to the Earl of Moray, were 
protected by him against the Earl of Huntly on some grounds or for some 
reason not known. Huntly thus defied, was highly displeased against 
Moray, and proceeded with a large party, principally of his clansmen, to 
Darnaway Castle for the purpose of getting possession of the felons’ 
persons. This expedition unfortunately terminated in widening the breach 
between the noblemen, for in the attempt to enter the castle, John 
Gordon, a brother of Gordon of Cluny, who was in the expedition in 
attendance on the Earl of Huntly, was killed by a shot from the castle. 
Whether the shot was fired by the Earl of Moray or not was not known, 
but from that hour the hostility between the families became of a more 
decided character, was participated in by elmost every member of the 
Gordon Clan, and revenge became a study in Huntly’s mind. This event 
took place a short time previous to the year 1591, but it was not im- 
mediately followed by any decided act of retaliation. 


In the meantime, Campbell of Cawdor, a friend of Moray, became an 
object of hostility to many of the principal men of the Clan Campbell 
because he had been appointed tutor to the young Earl of Argyll. 


Uniting with these men, Huntly formed a concerted scheme, in which, 
strange to say, the Chancellor of the Kingdom, Lord Thirlstan, concurred, 
for taking off Moray and Campbell by one act ‘of vengeance. In order to 
give a colour to their deeds, they persuaded the King that Moray had 
been concerned in the conspiracy of the turbulent Earl of Bothwell, his 
cousin, and Huntly obtained a commission to apprehend Moray, and bring 
him to Edinburgh for trial. 


On the afternoon of the 8th of February 1592, Huntly, attended by a 
strong body of horse, set out from the house of the Provost of Edinburgh 
where the King then lodged for security. The object of his journey 
Huntly gave out to be to attend a horse-race at Leith, instead of which 
he directed his course across the Queen’s Ferry to Donibristle House, 
where the Earl of Moray had taken up his residence for a time with his 
mother. About midnight, Huntly reached his destination, surrounded the 
house with his men, and summoned Moray to surrender. Even if this 
had been complied with immediately, the same consequences, it is clear, 
would have ensued, Huntly’s determination being fixed. Moray’s enemies 
and that of his house knocking at his gates at the dead of night, encom- 
passing the walls with vindictive retainers, was not an event from which 
the young Earl would expect moderation or justice to follow. He there- 
fore resolved to defend the house to the death. A gun fired from within 
severely wounded one of the Gordons, and excited the passions of the 
assailants and their leaders to the highest pitch. To force an entrance 
they set fire to the doors, and the house seemed on the point of being 
enveloped in flames. In this emergency Moray took council with his 
friend Dunbar, Sheriff of the county, who chanced to be with him 
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that night. “Let us not stay,” said Dunbar, “to be buried in the 
flaming house. I will go out first, and the Gordons taking me for your 
Lordship will kill me, while you will escape in the confusion.” After 
giving utterance to this noble offer, the generous Dunbar did not hesitate 
an instant, but threw himself among the assailants, and fell immediately, as 
he had anticipated, beneath their swords. At first this act of heroic 
devotion seemed as if it would have accomplished its purpose. The 
young Earl had passed out immediately after his friend, and had the 
fortune to escape through the ranks of the Gordons. He directed his 
flight to the rocks of the neighbouring beach, and most probably would 
have got off in the darkness had not his path been pointed out to his foes 
by the silken tassels of his helmet, which had caught fire as he passed 
through the flames of the house. A revengeful cadet of the Huntly 
family, Gordon of Buckie, was the first who overtook the flying Earl, and 
wounded him mortally. While Moray lay in the throes of death at the feet 
of his ruthless murderer, Huntly himself came up to the spot, when Buckie 
exclaiming, “ By Heaven, my Lord, you shall be as deep as I,” forced his 
chief to strike the dying man. Huntly, with a wavering hand, struck 
the expiring Earl in the face, who, mindful of his superior beauty even at 
that moment of parting life, stammered out the dying words, “ You have 
spoiled a better face than your own.” 

The perpetrators of this barbarous act hurried from the scene, leaving 
the corpse of the Earl lying on the beach, and the House of Donibristle 
in flames. Huntly did not choose to go to Edinburgh, and so be the 
narrator of what had occurred, but he chose, strange to say, as the 
messenger for this purpose the most guilty of the assassins, Gordon of 
Buckie. This bold man hesitated not to fulfil his Chief's commands. 
He rode post to the King’s presence, and informed his Majesty of all that 
had occurred. Finding, however, that the night work was not likely to 
acquire for its doers any great credit, he hurriedly left the city. By some 
it is supposed that he never saw the King, for James, apparently un- 
conscious of what had occurred, followed his sport for several hours in the 
early part of the day. On his return to the city, his Majesty found the 
streets filled with lamentations for the murder of Moray, and strong 
suspicious entertained that he himself had authorised Huntly to perpetrate 
the deed. Duvunibristle House being visible from the grounds of Inverleith 
and Wardie, where the King was hunting, it was alleged he must have seen 
the smoking ruins, nay, that he had chosen that quarter on that day for 
his sport in order to gratify his eye with the spectacle. The popularity 
of the late Earl, on account of his personal qualities and as a leading 
Presbyterian, rendered the people very severe against James, although they 
had but little known cause for supposing him accessory to the guilt of the 
Gordons. There is, however, one circumstance narrated in traditionary 
ballad lore which says that “ Moray was the Queen’s luve.” A tradition- 
ary anecdote is the only support which the ballad receives for a circum- 
stance utterly discredited by history. James, says the story, found the 
Earl of Moray sleeping in an arbour one day with a ribbon about his neck 
which his Majesty had given to the Queen. On seeking her Majesty’s pre- 
sence, the King found the ribbon round her neck, and was convinced he 
had mistaken one ribbon for another ; but, continues the story, the ribbon 
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worn by Moray was indeed the Queen’s, and had only been restored to 
her in time to blind his Majesty by the agency of a friend of the Queen’s 
who had witnessed the King’s jealous observation of Moray asleep. 

To return. however, from tradition to history, the ferment caused in 
Edinburgh by the news of Moray’s death was aggravated ten-fold when 
on the same day Lady Doune, mother of the ill-fated nobleman, arrived 
at Leith, in a boat carrying with her the bodies of her son and his devoted 
friend Dunbar—the mournful lady took this step in order to stimulate the 
vengeance of the laws against the murderers. When the news reached the 
King that Lady Doune was about to expose the mangled bodies to the public 
gaze, he forbade them to be brought into the city, conceiving justly that the 
spectacle was an unseemly one, and that the populace were excited enough 
already. Defeated in her first wish, Lady Doune caused a picture to be 
drawn of her son’s remains, and enclosing it in a lawn cloth, brought it to 
the King, uncovered it before him, and with vehement lamentations cried 
for justice on the slayers. She then took out three bullets, found in 
Moray’s body while being prepared for embalming, one of which she gave 
to the King, another to one of his nobles, and the third she reserved to 
herself “ to be bestowed on him who should hinder justice” (Annals, p. 
232, vol. 1, Captain John Gordon, one of the King’s friends). The Earl 
himself had fled to the north, where he was much more powerful than 
James, King of Scotland though he was. After some time, however, to 
recover the royal favour, which James withheld until some atonement was 
made, Huntly surrendered himself, and was confined for a time in Black- 
ness Castle. He was never brought to trial, and was liberated on bail. 
Gordon of Buckie, the true murderer, lived for nearly fifty years after 
Moray’s death, and in his latter days expressed great contrition for the 
act of which he had been guilty. From punishment at the hands of 
man, the power of his family, the unsettled state of society, and the 
laws succeeded in screening him. The melancholy fate of the Earl of Moray, 
which we have just been relating, has been embalmed in his country’s verse 
in a ballad deeply affecting in its pathos :— 


Ye Highlands and ye Lowlands, 
Oh, where bave ye been? 

They hae slain the Earl of Moray, 
And laid him on the green, 


Now wae be to you, Huntly, 
And wherefore did ye say, 

I bad you bring him wi’ you, 
But forbade you him to slay. 


He was a braw gallant, 
And he rode at the ring, 

And the bonnie Earl of Moray, 
Oh, he micht hae been a king. 


He was a braw gallant, 
And he rode at the gluve, 
And the bonnie Earl of Moray, 
Oh! he was the Queen’s luve, ¢ 
Oh, lang will his bee 
Look o’er the Castle Doune, 
Ere she see the Earl of Moray 
Come sounding through the toun, 
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Tha cas fhalt mo ruin-sa As the clouds’ yellow wreath 
Gu siubhlach a sniomh, On the mountain’s high brow ; 
Mar na neoil bhuidhe ’lubas The locks of my fair one 
Air stucaibh nan sliabh, Redundantly flow, 
Tha ‘gruaidh mar an ros, Her cheeks have the tint 
’Nuair a’s boidhche ’bhios fhiamh, That the roses display, 
Fo ur-dhealt a Cheitein, When they glitter with dew 
Mu'n eirich a ghrian, In the morning of May. 
Mar Bhenus a boisgeadh As the planet of , Venus, 
Thar choiltibh nan ard, That gleams o’er the grove, 
. Tha a miog-shuil ga m’ bhuaireadh Her blue rolling eyes 
Le suaicheantas graidh ; Are the symbols of love, 
Tha braighe nan seud Her pearl-circled bosom 
Ann an eideadh gach aidh Diffuses bright rays, 
Mar ghealach nan speur Like the moon, when the stars 
*S i cur reultan fo phramh, Are bedimmed with her blaze, 
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Bi'dh ’n uiseag ’s an smeorach, : | The mavis and lark, 

Feadh lointean nan driuchd, ‘ When they welcome the dawn, 
’Toirt failte le’n orain Make a chorus of joy 

Do’n 0g mhadainn chiuin ; To resound through the lawn ; 
Ach tha’n uiseag neo-sheolta, But the mavis is tuneless — 

*S an smeorach gun sunnt, The lark strives in vain, 
*Nuair ’thoisicheas m’ eudail When my beautiful charmer 

Air gleusadh a ciuil. Renews her sweet strain. 
Nuair thig samhradh nan neoinean When summer bespangles 

A comhdach nam bruach. The landscape with flow’rs, 
*S gach eoinean ’s a chrochd-choill’ When the thrush and cuckoo 

A ceol leis a chuaich, Sing soft from the bow’rs, 
Bi dh mise gu h-eibhinn, Through the wood-shaded windings, 

A leumnaich ’s a ruaig, With Bella I'll rove, 
Fo dhluth-mheuraibh sgaileach, And feast unrestrained 

A manran ri ’m luaidh, On the smiles of my love. 


Nore.—Relative to the above song and translation, John Mackenzie, in the ‘* Beauties 
of Gaelic Poetry,” has the following foot-note :—‘*‘ The chorus and first stanza of this 
song are not Maclachlan’s, They were composed by Mrs Mackenzie of Balone, at a time 
when, by infirmity, she was unable to attend the administration of the Lord’s Supper 
in Strathmore of Lochbroom, and ran word for word the same, except the last two lines 
of the verse, which are slightly altered. Our talented author "got them and the air from 
some of the north country students in Aberdeen. All the other stanzas, however, are 
original, and worthy of the poetic mind of Maclachlan. The following translation of it, 
by the celebrated author, we subjein for the benefit of the English reader.” The air is 
one of the sweetest and most popular of our Highland melodies.—W. M‘K 





PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON THE CELTIC CHAIR.—The fol- 
lowing appeal has appeared in the Scotsman :—‘“'To Highlanders and 
Friends of the Highlanders at Home and Abroad.— Fellow-Scots,—It is 
now three years since I addressed a letter to you in the columns of this 
paper, requesting you to gird up your loins to have some suitable represen- 
tation of the language and records of the Celtic races of the British Islands, 
in the metropolitan University of your native country. With character- 
istic promptitude you responded to the call ; and I write this short note 
that you may perceive more distinctly how the matter now stands. The 
sum already paid up, and bearing interest from landed security of from 4 
to 44 per cent., along with other sums which are coming in, will by the 
term of Martinmas next year certainly amount to £11,000. There are, 
therefore, only £1000 wanted in order to endow the Chair in a gentlemanly 
way with a salary of £500 a year. If you choose to let the matter sleep 
for three years, the capital of £12,000 will be achieved by the natural 
increase of the invested money ; but if you do your duty, as I have no 
doubt you will, and collect the remaining £1000 with the same zeal that 
has animated your exertions up to this point, you will have the Chair 
formally instituted next year, This is all I have to say. You see where 
the blow is to be delivered ; and, when that is clear, the swing of the 
Highland broadsword is not slow to follow.—I am, yours, with faithful 
service, Jouy Stuart Buackie.” 

University, Edinburgh, November 9, 1877, 
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